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We translate from the Democratie Pa- | 


cifique, a communication from M. Arnaud, 
a liberal member of the Catholic Church, 
in answer to an attack upon the festi- 
vals of the Associationists, by a Catholic, 
published in the ** Religious Universe.’ 
As every man represents a class, more or 
less extensive, this communication may 
be considered very important as it gives 
information, for the first time to many 

of the 
existence of an intelligent sympathy with 
their movement in the of the 
Catholic Church. 


Associationists in this country, 


bosom 


Let us not despair of our country. 
a whole population of faithless politicians, 


of avaricious speculators seem to expand | 


and seize as a leprosy upon the entire 
thanks be to God, the 
tain of generous instincts is not entirely 


social body ; 


dried up. 
of chosen souls are rising full of hope to 
sustain manfully the struggle and to rouse 
this nation sleeping in indolence. Does | 
not every one feel around him the agita- 
tion’ From the depth of this gloomy 
repose, at all points arise cries of alarm, 
which soon are changed to cries of liberty 
and fraternity. 

[ know not what has passed over our 


heads. 
at 


A vague shuddering announces 
the same time the imminence of the 
danger 
from one end of France to another, men 
each 
A common interest unites them. 


They close their ranks to advance with | 


of benevolence call and answer to 
other. 


more force and security to meet their new 
destiny. Ask them whither they are 
going, they do not know. What do they 
expect from the future’ Few can tell. 


cient Europe, innumerable hordes of bar- 
barians irresistibly impelled by the hand 
of God precipitated themselves, like a 


If 


foun- | 


Thousands of devoted hearts, | 


and the hour of deliverance, and | 


| storm upon this superannuated society. lof the evening. 


how much more 


Oo! 


Blind instruments of the Divine Will, | useful would be their labors, how much 


their swords traced through the world| more secure their success, if they en- 


those furrows, in which the germs of tered the unknown regions of science 


modern civilization were to fructify. At 
also urged on by an irresistible power, 
are arming themselves for the struggle, 
a new, a pacific, though ardent struggle, 
where the sword of the word will take 
the place of the sword of the barbarian, 
and the enthusiasm of the propagandist, 
that of the demon of destruction. 

It can be proved by history that when- | 
ever a serious evil manifests itself, God 
reveals the remedy which will cure it; 
now the malady of this age, the malady 
which has already seized upon the masses, 
is selfishness. Selfishness prevails every- 
where, in the high places of polities, and 
in the relations of private life. Every 
/one is centered in an impenetrable in- 


ply and extend them, without pity for the 
|rights of others are invaded and 
The remedy 


which 


sacrificed. is expansion, 


'for righteousness ; 


by devotedness. 
dividualism. } Alone with his own inte- | 
rests man has no other care than to multi- 


‘supported by the unalterable principles, 
the present time, the soldiers of liberty, | which the church holds in trust! 


How 


‘much more efficient would be their chari- 
'ty, if it were kindled at the altar of the 
| Catholie faith ! 
/men may be, we will still ery to them, 


But whatever these brave 
** Courage.’” Whenever a seed of faith, 
(a ray of hope manifests itself, whenever 
la generous burst of feeling attests that 
‘charity still lives, we will aid by our 
| wishes, we will be present by our sym- 
| pathy. Honor then, to all these noble 
characters ; to them also, as to the sages 
of antiquity, their faith will be imputed 
the benedictions of 
Heaven are abundant for brave men ; 
truth visits sooner or later hearts purified 
Let them advance then 
with confidence. The future opens before 
them full of mysterious promises, the fu- 
ture, an inexhaustible mine for those who, 
armed with the patience of the strong, 
can wait and laboriously separate the 


‘the sentiment of fraternity among men JI ot gold from thé alloy which debases 


| Let us then announce it with joy, — the |i 


| courage of the defenders of this holy | 


cause will not fail; 


they have already 


measured the extent of our sufferings; if 


the danger is great, their devotion will be 

|greater yet. Look at them in their ope- 
lrations; divided 
are found united in a common religion, 
the religion of devotedness. 


How many experiments also, of every 


bean how many systems ask the control | 


. opinion and the trials of experience ! 
| Formerly the genius of man employed 


itself in constructing gigantic plans of 
campaigns, in preparing the subjection of 


nations under one vast net 
| conquests ; at the present time, the scru- 


| various 


ployed in penetrating the secrets of the 
organization of human societies. In their 
train advance impatient spirits who hope 
in the morning to see realized the dream 


in their doctrines, in | 
their opinions, in their habits of life, they | 
|tions which recently 
| there 


their country ; 
‘ciative manifestation. 
‘school has just celebrated again, by its 


| Let us say it with sincerity, 
beautiful and touching spectacle.y In the 
|tinizing eye of the philosopher is em- 
When Christianity first penetrated an- | 


of 


: let them unite to stimulate their zeal 
i communicate their hopes — illusions, 
perhaps — but will they not learn, by ap- 


proaching each other, the language of 


brotherhood ; will they not separate more 


'devoted to consoling their brethren, bet- 


ter prepared for all earnest effort ! 

In the midst of the various manifesta- 
have been made, 
is one worthy in the highest de- 
gree, of attracting the attention of all 
minds preoceupied with the destiny of 
we mean the last Asso- 
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the memory of its master. 
it was a 


annual festival, 


heart of this city where every one seems 
unremittingly devoted to the care of his 
fortune, his ambition, his prosperity, his 
personal greatness ; in the midst of this 
population frozen by the cold calculations 
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of finance, the eye rests with refreshment 
upon those assemblies, where hearts are | 
beating, where enthusiastic acclamations 
welcome generous words, the inspiration | 
of poetry. F 

We will leave the pretended philoso-| 
phers of the day to smile and indifferently 
pass before the threshold of this assem-| 
bly. For ourselves, we point it out to 
France as a happy presage, we indicate 
it to Catholics as a salutary example and | 
as a warning that precious conquests are 
preparing for truth, in the ranks of those 
men who at least have the merit of seek- 
ing it. 

That there is mingled, at the founda-_ 
tion of these new docirines, healthy | 
thought and useful truth, with illusions 
and dangers, we do not doubt; future 
times will subject them to a serious ex- 
amination, but at this day, in the warmth | 
ef their demonstrations, we dare not crit- 
icise them. / We can offer only words of | 
sympathy with the memory of that bril-| 
liant festival, where eight hundred men, 
young and old, were assembled to ex- 
change fraternal sentiments. , 

{/ Numerous toasts were pronounced, in 


the midst of deep emotion; all noble 


ideas, expressed with enthusiasm, ex- 
cited warm applause; every misery, 
every tale of grief found an echo; noth- 
ing was forgotten: liberty, order, cleanli- 
ness, infancy, old age, the arts, industry, 
agriculture— Poland! That sister, rivet- 
ted strongly (but for a day) to the chain| 
of slavery, could not but be hailed with | 
Jove in an assembly of Frenchmen united 
for liberty.’ I would be permitted to 
quote the very words. /‘‘ After three 
days of sleep in the mournful sepulchre, 
Poland awakens like Christ, to the eyes 
of the admiring people; soon she will 
resume her place in the band of free 
nations. To the triumph of Poland! to. 
the freedom of the Sclavonic race! to the 
deliverance of all oppressed nations! "! 
But in the midst of these ardent de- 
sires, these wishes, these aspirations, the 
wateh-word is Unity— Unity! Catholi-* 
eism has brought it to the earth. Col-' 
Jecting the elements dispersed by pagan- | 
ism, it pursued slowly its work, new 
nations arose, the civilizing spirit of 
Christianity extended by degrees its be- 
neficent influence ; the passions soon found 
themseives out of place in the heart of 
this unity, they attempted to interrupt it ; 
man proclaimed his religidus independ- | 
ence, he wished to be sole master aud 
sole judge, but alas! he was in ehains.| 
After wishing alone, without guide and | 


without restraint, te epen a path to! 
Heaven for himself, he wished to move | 
alone with his interests, as he had re- 
mained alone with his pride ; follow him 
a little time, you will not fail to meet 
him alone with his selfishness. 
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Is it astonishing that these repeated) ence, who have claimed so many won- 
attacks on Catholicism have prtoduced| ders from industry, and from nature so 
confusion and anarchy instead of harmo-| many long unknown secrets; let them 
nious unity ? } Let us transport ourselves, |come to us and draw the life which is 


‘in imagination, to the end of the last| wanting to their works, from the source 


century ; the principle of dissolution had 
made such ravages that the future was 
despaired of. But if man was disturbed, 


terrified already by the vanity of his pre- 


tended conquests, God did not cease to 


- all truth and justice; let them come 
to lay the foundation of their edifice, on 
the rock which storms do not shake ;] Jet 
them come and place it under the shelter 
of the church if they do not wish to see 


watch over France. After the storms of | crumbling in a day, the undertaking 


a crue] and bloody’ revolution, a fruitful | 
idea appears, the idea of Association. 
Timid at first, it elaborates itself in some 
solitary minds; and then enthusiasts com- 
promise it by their parodies. 
all obstacles, however, the idea enlarges, 
spreads; the word is soon seriously 


uttered, many voices repeat it, belief) 
adopts it, it moves statesmen, journalists, 


economists ; it is now understood that 
the question of Association is one of the 
greatest questions of modern times. } The 
same men who had broken the Catholic 
unity and heaped it with ruins in the 
name of human independence, are the 
first to feel the need of reconstructing. 


which their laborious efforts have pain- 
fully prepared. 

Let them not fear that their merits and 
their glory will be forgotten. Humanity 


In spite of | will guard the memory of the great 


names that have served it. Those men 
who first, after the work of destruction of 
the last century, have restored to the 
world the idea of unity ; have first com- 
prehended and announced, according to 
the purpose of the church, that instead 
of fragmentary individualism, every eco- 
nomic and social science must have Asso- 
ciation for its basis ;/ these men, whatever 
may be their errors, will have a right to 
the esteem and gratitude of the nations. / 





Intrepid laborers, they are preparing, per- if To connect the interests of the earth, 
haps unconsciously, the realization of} by the law of solidarity, as religion 
Christian principles in the social rela-| unites hearts by a common faith, this is 
tions, and consequeutly the triumph of|the problem for whose solution every 


-eatholic unity. | Wonderful are the de- | man is waiting. To seek elsewhere the 


signs of Providence ! 
‘build up its church, it avails itself of the | 
/hand which was lifted up to shake it to| 


To console and | 


its foundations. j 
Yes, we say it with humility, the Cath- 


olics should not have the honor of the 


commencement of this work. Too nearly 


connected, for a long time, with the 


grandeur and interests of this world, they | 
have forgotten to advance, to advance 
always, while any progress could be 


made in the institutions or habits of soci- | 


ety ; to devote themselves always, while 


laws of production and the distribution of 
riches, is to entangle oneself in a chaos 
of inextricable contradictions.f Suppress 
| for a moment, in imagination, the benefi- 
cent resnlts which Association promises, 
and suddenly every step of progress, 
every new advance of science and art, 
becomes a subject of alarm. ») What pre- 
| paration for the future would be made by 
‘the gigantic development of the means 
of locomotion, the employment of ma- 
chives in industry, the organized press 
endeavoring at every hour to disseminate 








‘duced by these prejudices. 


there remained a wound to be healed, a/| life and light in the midst of our institu- 
brother to be consoled. Interested in| tionst| What would be the object of all 
preserving in the organization of their | those new inventions, our iron roads, our 
country the portion that destiny had allut- | locomotives which have neither obstacles 
ted them, they attempted, governed by | nor limits, every element of nature con- 
deplorable illusions, to introduce into the | quered by the genius of man and becom- 
relative and progressive institutions of ing under his hand a docile agent, and 
human society, the necessary immutabil- | that mysterious and mute language, which 
ity of religious dogmas. } No one is igno- | soon with the rapidity of lightning will 
rant to-day of the fatal consequences pro-| convey human thought from one extremi- 

How many | ‘ty of the world to the _ What pur- 
men, Christians in the depths of their) pose would all these serve, if the social 
souls, have withdrawn from Catholicism, | elements, impelled by an intense activity, 
because the inactivity of their brethren| should perpetually engage in conflict: if 
seemed to take root in the precepts of, in this agitation and confusion, men, 
their faith! Such is the origin of this strangers to each other, should approach 





ever to be regretted schism, that it is for a moment on this field of industry, 


truly time should be repaired. | ‘hot to aid each other, but to conquer, 
The moment has come when Catholics | soon separating, more indifferent, more 

and liberals, separated for a day, may cold, laden with the spoils of their vie- 

unite to labor together for the common tims, 

cause. Let those return to us, with their! , On such conditions the power of man 


| conquests, who have enlarged human sci- | would be a curse, a fatal gift from 
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Heaven for the misfortune of mankind, a! 
fatal instrament in the hands of a few, for 
the ruin of the masses. { Every new discov- | 
ery would deserve to be drowned by a con- | 
cert of unanimous reprobation. ; Certainly 

there is nothing exaggerated in our lan- | 
guage. Whence comes at present the gen- 


eral distress when so great an impulse has | 





both bodily and mental constitution, were 
given by a physician of eminence, in a 
course of Jectures on Education, delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Birming- 
ham, in the spring of 1839, and their inter- 
est and value principally depend upon their 
being founded on personal experience, de- 
rived from long practice amongst the poor 
in both town and country J The enlightened 
and philanthropic lecturer defined the end 


been given to our industry? Is it not | of Education to be the improving and per- 
because the inconveniences this movement | fecting of every human being, in every | 
has fur the moment produced, are so. bodily and mental faculty J and his object | 


itl : : ‘in the following quotations was to show | 
striking that a future is predicted full of | ihe guaghiealien circumstances which | 


commotion ¢ (Tv hen pusillanimous hearts, | make education in this sense quite unat-| 
instead of bravely undertaking their work, | tainable by the mass of the people. 


depending upon Providence, who knows, ‘“ The large manufactories of Lanca- 


how to proportion the means to the neces- shire, and sume parts of Scotland, present | 


ria _a combination of all the evils incidertal to | 
sities of each epoch, exhaust themselves | 14. condition of a working man, and on a 


in vain lamentations, and are disconso-  |arge.seale. 
late at not being able to carry back their |f ‘‘ Teo early employment—too lon | 
country many ages.) Let them be as-|employment— too much fatigue— no 
eared, the word Ase time for relaxation — no time for mental | 

, ; : improvement—no time for the care of | 
nounced ; there is a universal correspond- health — exhaustion — intemperance — 
ence in human as well as divine science. | indifferent food — sickness — premature 
There is more than an accidental coinci- | decay —a large mortality. | 


dence in the simultaneous appearance of f- y hae red a pa os 


modern industrial genius and the idea of ployed in manufactories, where they are 





ation has been pro-| 


Association. }/This lesson of history will | on their feet all the day, in a heated at- | Small ran 


With | mosphere, and living on a poor diet, be- | 


not remain sterile, we are sure. 


the principle of Association, every thing ‘comes so feeble and irritable, as to lead, | 


' 1 d inquietude. be. ee aeeatet of course, to intemperance | 
that necessarily caused inquietude, De-| and disorderly passions, and to an actual | 
comes a fruitful source of happiness for degeneration of the species; so that the 
the people. Honor then to all those who | mortality becomes very great, and the 
engaging in this way, seek with perse-_ sickly and imperfect state of a great pro-| 


verance, full of faith in the future. / From | Bertine af the children wbe.,07t sepamtaie| 


their united efforts will sooner or later tion in each generation is inevitable. 
burst forth a bright light. Let us not| The visitor to the large manufactories 


comp! 


such that a gceater and greater neal 


limbs, a dry, harsh, loose, coarse skin ; 
| large joints, prominent eyes and jaws ; — 
| these little creatures are cold and feeble 
and fretful, and utter plaintive cries like a 
suffering aed Ask the medical offi- 
cers concerning these circumstances, and 
, you will learn that the children are well 
fed, well lodged. well clothed, and al- 
lowed proper exercise in the open air, and 
/the older children are instructed in a 
Edueation, physical and moral, 
is not neglected; but it is working on 
materials too imperfect to be much im- 
proved. y The organization is frail and in- 
: the stock of life is barely suf- 
ficient for a few years. If the children 
are attacked with acute illness, they can 
neither bear the disease nor the remedies : 
the loss of a little blood is fata] to them. 
Curative processes cannot be set up. 
The medicating power of Nature is not 
active in their frames. The tissues of 
their bedies are all unfinished pieces of 
Nature's workmanship, and prone to di- 
sease ¥their hearts are feeble, and blood 
is net vigorously circulated, nay, it i 

not healthily elaborated in their ies ; 
and the regulating nervous system is as 
faulty as the rest of their economy. 
Herded together, without parental care, 
and the thousand little offices comforting 
to early childhood, their affections have a 
, and their countenances are 
blank and melancholy. They are even 
the victims of diseases never seen amongst 
the comfortable classes of society. Ev- 
ery common disorder leaves consequences 
not to be got rid of — measles and small- 
pox leaving opthalmia and blindness. 


‘* All this is distressing, but not won- 
derful. ln many a region, misery and 
exposure produce a marked physical de- 
generation, and even create diseases 
scarcely known in other circumstances. 


school. 


despair; every day true hearts will learn | 
to know each other better; we should 


sees little of the misery theyentail. The} | * It might lead me away from my im- 
sick and feeble are at home ; in miserable | mediate subject, if I were to state how 


) ~ houses or in cellars. Those who are | often epidemics of all kinds prevail among 
regard it as acrime not to encourage their | present are interested by the coming of|the poor alone. Yet you cannot be too 
generous enthusiasm. / | strangers, and their general appearance, often reminded that as such diseases find 

But it must be acknowledged, this|'* 'S only fair to state, bespeaks animation | a reception in miserable courts and alleys, 
enthusiasm, this excitement, may intexi- | 24 pretty good noe koa visitor sees | and from thence spread over the more 


Dok |them for half an bour, But he cannot for- | happily cireumstanced families, so a/so the 
cate and lead to deplorable errors. Thus | get that as he sees them — on their feet, | moral infirmities allowed to grow among 


it is necessary to seek in these new sys- 


‘and in continual, although not perhaps, 


tems whatever can be reconciled with the | laborious exertion, they remain during 

indestructible principles of the Catholic | - ena one ae — mene 
. ma © . . P £e 0 

faith. This is the object of a work we . . 4. 


, |homes; he 
are preparing. / i their lodging, accommodations ; he must 
Freperic ArNavp. 


deh |if they can so be called, their pleasures 





: Q /es acting upon them have brought them 
ING CLASSES. | into the public Charitable Institution ; 
(Continued from p. 165.) 'and then he will see what neglect and 
We would avoid giving an exaggerated over-work can do for an industrious, and 
picture of the condition of the working | even intelligent class of people. 
classes, and pass over, therefore, not as 
untrue, but as partial, the great number | most part, not deficient in intelligence ; 
of heart-rending descriptions that are dai-| but also for the most part, sickly. The 
ly presented to us of the state of the la-| remarkable thing, indeed, if the poorest 
boring population in particular localities, | children are looked at, in the workhouses 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas-| and asylums, (the children of parents re- 
gow, Huddersfield, and extensive agri-| duced to indigence, or gone to an early 
cultural districts. ‘These accounts, how-| grave, entirely worn out,) — the remark- 
ever, show that if the average annual in-| able fact is, that there is an universal ap- 
come of the poor be £20 or £40, that| pearance of sickliness among them; a 
Income is most unequally distributed so | healthy face is an exception :— the spec- 
far as regards particular districts. / |tator is surrounded with pale, bine, flab- 
The following statements, descriptive of by faces, inflamed eyes, diseases of the 
the condition of the poor aud of the effects | scalp. Many little creatures sit over the 
of the incessant twil to which they are re-| fire, with faces of old people ; shrivelled, 
duced, in the deterioration of the race in | wasted, wretched objects, with slender 





must inspect their food ; | 
‘observe what are their relaxations, and, | 


| Still more— he must examine their chil- | 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORK- | dren, and particularly when all the caus-| 


“He will find these children} for the | 


any part of a population, spread their in- 
feetious influence all around./ There is, 
| however, another, and a very large por- 
tion of our community, whose state, al- 
though often beasted of, is not, in my 
epinion, more favorable to the preserva- 
tion of perfect life of body and mind than 
that of the manufacturing poor.) | mean 
the laboriug poor of agricultural districts. 
| What I say concerning these poor people 
_is the result of much observation of them, 
‘and I consider it a duty to lift the veil 
from a subject surrounded by many re- 
‘spectable prejudices.‘ 1 know that they 
are kindly visited and assisted by the 
wealthier classes living in the country, 
_and charity waits upon them in every 
shape, in sickness, or for the education 
and clothing of their children. Indeed 
but for this charity —and often, but for 
the boundless charity of the clergyman 
| alone — the people would be utterly lost. 
But their extreme poverty, and their con- 
stant laber, so influence them, that the 
majority —I am sure I speak within 
bounds — have never the enjoyment of 
health after forty years of age. / A thous- 
and times in the course of dispensary 
practice, I have felt the mockery of pre- 
scribing medicines for the various stomach 
complaints to which they are so liable, 
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insufficient clothing, wearing toil, and the 
absence of all hope of anything better in 
this world.” | 

“ The peasant’s home is not the abode 
of joy or even of comfort. No * children 
run to lisp their sire’s return, or climb his 
knees the envied kiss to share.’s The 
ehildren are felt to be a burden, ill-fed, 
if-clothed, and lving on beds worse than 
the lower animals; they are ragged or 
elothed by charity ; untaught or taught by 
eharity ; if sick, cured by charity; if not 
starved, fed by proud charity ; gof which 
they bear the marks in the fantestio uni- 
formity of their dress, or in the prison- 
look imparted by the general order under 
which they live, that their clustering hair 
shall be cut close to their heads, lest they | 
should grow up fond of ee Ob- 
serve their look of humility, of discontent, 
their abject curtseys. {In such a habita- 
tion, in the poorhouse, is it possible to 
apply Physical and Mental Education? 
Its very elements are repelled from such a 
place. Dullness of the mental faculties, 
ebtuseness of the mora! feelings, and 
sickly bodies, can alone be formed.”’/. . . 
‘*In agricultural districts, boys are oe 
early employed in the fields; and their 
minds become utterly vacant. The 
scenes in which they live have no charms 
for them. ‘They toil early and late in cer- 
tain services; never live well; are con- 
demned to poverty if they marry. For 
them also physical and mental education 
is quite out of the question. é 

** The girls are no better off — many of 
them work laboriously ; and marry the 
poor laborers we have spoken of. Others | 
becume servants. Servants in under- 
ground or back kitehens — no out-of-door 
exercise, no friends, ne followers, no vis- 
its to others, no mental or other variety, 
yet every virtue expected from them, and 
a good humour which not even the in- 
consideration and injustice, and caprice of 
others can ruffle.’’s 

“In the case of the manufacturing la- 
borer, the necessary poverty is, I pre- 
sume, by no means so pressing : their 
wages are better; they buy provisions in 
towns, at better advantage; but their ex- 
haustion from over work, and their living 
surrounded by temptations tw sensual 
gratifications, and particularly to intem- 
perance, conspire to make them as desti- 
tite as the agricultural laborer. / The lat- 
ter, excluded from many temptations, 
never receives enough to support a fami- 
ly; his food is just sufficient to prevent 
divorce of soul and body for the best 
years of his sad life ;/if sickness assail 
him or his children he has no hope but 
the poor-house ; and after toiling until he 
is old, the yawning poor-house still awaits 
him. On the brink of that gulf he has 
ever been, and he sinks into it at last.’’ 


‘** | lately accompanied a friend over a 
large and well-conducted Union-Work- 
house in an agricultural district. The 
persons whom | saw there were of two 
kinds; aged and helpless men who had 
toiled, as they do in most countries, with 
the certain prospect of pauperism before 
them all their lives long; and younger 
men, who appeared to be deficient in in- 
tellect. |) Of the women, several also were 
old and helpless; a few were young, and 
of these, several, I am inclined to think 
more than half, were idiotic. § There 
were nurseries and schools for the bovs 
and the girls. ‘In the nurseries I was 
shocked with the spectacle of little laugh- 
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ing idiots, the children of idiotic mothers ; 
but in the older. children, with a few ex- 
ceptions so striking that one felt surprised | 
to see them there, the children presented | 
coarse features; their heads were singu- | 
larly low and broad, as if they had a) 
broad shallow brain; and in several in- 
stances the upper dimensions of the head 
were so evidentiy defective, that no one 
could help observing es Every physiolo- 
gist, nay, every ordinary observer, would 
say of such a shaped head, that it was as- 
sociated with very small intellectual pow- 
er; and the figure of the head, taken with 
the faculties and expression of the face, 
was too manifestly such as every observ- 
er would say prophesied ill for the future | 
character of the individual. Great care | 
might possibly do much; but when yon | 
consider these evils of birth, and the un- | 
avoidable privation and neglect to which | 
these human beings must be expese@ as | 
they grow up, the awful considefation 

presents itself that they are predoomed, 

from childhood, from birth, before birth, 

to ignorance and helplessness, or to 

crime ; to the lowest toil, to want, to pre- | 
mature death, or to pauperism in age. 


‘* As in the agri@ultural workhouse, we | 
find the human bfath brought to a very | 
low state of development, and the facul- 
ties of the mind very limited, so in the 
manufacturing workhouse we find the re- | 
sults of causes of degeneracy acting ona 
population whose faculties are kept in 
greater activity, but whose bodies are de- 
teriorated, and whose offspring are prone 
to every evil that belongs to an imperfect 
structure of every tissue of the body, and 
to the imperfect action of the organs 
which circulate the blood, or which elab- 
orate the chyle, or which should renew 
and repair the perpetual waste ; so that, | 
even in them the brain cannot long con- 
tinue healthy and efficient.) If the chil- 
dren in the agricultural workhouse were 
taken out and brought up ever so careful- | 
lv, I believe that a very small proportion | 
of them would exhibit a capacity of much | 
mental improvement. / If the children in 
the manufacturing workhouse were sep-| 
arated, and brought up in families where 
every article of diet and regimen was very | 
carefully attended to, many of them 
would be found incapable of continued | 
life beyond a few years. | They might es- | 
cape some of the worst forms of disease | 
which now carry them off in infaney, but | 
a considerable portion would eventually 
perish of some form or other of tubercu- 
lous disease — consumption — or disease | 
of the mesenteric glands. ans these, | 
then, you see how limited must be the 
effects of the best physical and moral ed- 
ueation that could be devised, even if it} 
could be at once and in every case applied. | 





. | 
/And so long as these classes remain in 


this state, disease and premature death, | 
and many moral evils which disfigure life, | 
must be perpetuated. / Of both these 
classes of the poor, a pfoportion will still | 
live to be thirty or forty, and become, | 
unhappily, the parents of children who | 
will inherit their infirmities of mind and | 
body, and their tendencies to disease ; | 
until, by the gradual augmentation of the | 
evil, suecessive families are extinguished, 
Less time is required for their total ex- | 
tinction thar-is commonly supposed. # Sir | 
A. Carlisle says, that where the father) 
and mother are both town-bred, the fami- 
ly ends with the third generation, 

‘*T am unwilling to accumulate painful 
images ; it may be enough to quote the. 





——————p 


words of a very able writer on Medical 
Statistics, which point at several instan- 
ces of human deterioration.§ * Life and 
death, then,’ says Dr. Bissett Hawkins, 
‘ mainly depend on the prosperity of the 
circumstances which surround us; physi- 
cal prosperity and moral happiness, 
which often depend and re-act upon each 
other, present a safe-guard at every crisis 
of existence,fboth to individuals and to 
nations. Wé may often judge with tol- 
erable accuracy of the mortality which is 
likely to exist in any given country, town, 
or hospital, from the degree in which pov- 
erty or wealth, knowledge or ignorance, 
misfortune or success, are seen to prevail, 
Wherever want or misery prevails, there 
the mother is more likely to die in labor, 
there still-birth will be more frequent, 
there the deaths during infancy will be 
more numerous, there epidemics will rage 
with more violence, there the recoveries 
from sickness will be more tedious, and 
the fatal termination of it more probable ; 
and there, also, will death usually ap- 
proach at an earlier period of life than in 
happier situations.’ / 

#**My reason for dwelling on these 
points is, that I would fain show the 
inockery of expecting, by anything which 
philanthropy can devise, the production of 
mental power, or even of virtue, any more 
than of healthy bodies, in the children of 
a very considerable portion of all the most 
civilized communities of Europe, in their 
present condition ; and that until this con- 
dition is so modified that the human econ- 
omy can be healthily exercised, no phys- 
ical education, no general instruction, no 
scheme of benevolence, can train these 
children into healthy adults. /You cannot 
engraft virtue on physical ‘misery. /To 
hope to plant Temperance, Forethought, 
Chastity, Content, in a soil where the 
body and soul are corrupting, where the 
materials of the body are advanced to- 
wards death, and incapable of the full ac- 
tions of vitality, is the dream of benevo- 
lence. fYou must secure good food, 
clothing, lodging, and cheerful mental 
stimulus to a/l classes, before you can 
raise them above that condition in which 
they will be glad to forget their misery in 
any sensual gratification that offers. / Un- 
til then, they must continue feeble and 
sickly, discontented and fretful, and prone 
to fly for consolation to stimulants; and, 
becoming parents, their children will in- 
herit their imperfections, some dying ear- 
ly, and others living in such a state that 
at length, perhaps, the intolerable magni- 
tude of the physical and moral evil may 
suggest a remedy, and the means of ef- 
fecting that first object of education, the 
formation of a healthy and virtuous people. 


/** It seems scarcely credible that in an 
age which, compared with feudal days, 
appears civilized, thousands of children 
are every year born only to be the prey 
and victims of disease, of early death or 
of public punishment; their parents are 
not able to support the life they have 
created ; and the wretched progeny being 
consigned, one may almost say, before 
birth, to fill the hospitals and jails; to be 
swept away by diseases from which all 
the comfortable classes are comparatively 
protected, or to linger out a wretched age 
in the poorhouse. “There is no physiolo- 
gist who, contemplating these things, can 
complacently conclude, that it is not pos- 
sible to do something better for the health 
and life of every child that is born into the 
world. 





———— 
/ «*] anxiously wish to avoid being be- 
trayed into exaggeration on these points ; 
and I would say, generally, that there are 
not many occupations which would be in 
themselves unwholesome, if it were not for 
the number of hours in which it is requi- 


site for those to be employed who live by | 


the labor of their hands, or even by the 
exercise of their minds, in business. 
The merehant’s desk, the professional 
man’s study, the author's library, the art- 
ist’s studio, the manufactory, ‘the shop, 
possess nothing deadly to mankind, if ha- 
man beings are not too long in them at 
one time; or tvo laboriously exercised 
whilst there, or nor exposed to fatigue at 
too early an age. |It seems a sad result 


for an honest and industrious house-paint- 


er, that his hands and feet should become 
paralyzed,jand that he should be liable 
to attacks’ of excruciating pain and de- 
lirium. | It would seem cruel to consign a 
youth to such a business, but with care 
and cleanliness these results are, general- 
ly speaking, avoidable; and if time be 
allowed in which good air may be breath- 
ed; the working clothes laid aside; they 


may be altogether Saha d Scarcely 
any of the evils arising from trades and 
occupations are unavoidable in them- 
selves. / The circumstance, therefore. 


Gi. 
that constitutes the hardness of life of the 
working classes, is not so much the na- 
ture of their work; for in this, and the 


muscular or mental exertion required for | 


it, there is actual benefit to the health, 
and pleasure to the sensations, and recre- 
ation to the mind ; but it is the absorption 
of life itself into labor, so that the body 


and the mind are no longer educated, no| 


longer heeded, when life’s toil has fairly 


begun, and the health of both must be | 


sacrificed, and men must die to live.” 
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ist — leisure for instruction, and comforts ffed, and lodged, than their brethren ia 
which will prevent their being reckless ; | this country ; and it is a remarkable faet, 
) and then, fear not that they will refuse to\ that, with the increase of agricultural 
be comfortable. {Then they will become | wealth in the former country since the 
provident, carefal of their health, prudent | Revolution, a corresponding change in the 
as to marriages, temperate, content, in diet of the peasantry has taken place. 
short, reflecting creatures, exercising that | Notwithstanding this change, however, it 
now dormant brain, that capability and | is caleulated by the latest political writer 
god-like reason, which their good Creator | in the two countries, that the quantity of 
gave them, not to rust in them unused.”*} | butcher-meat, butter, and cheese, con- 
¢ ‘* From the observations I have made, | sumed in Britian is 50 per cent. greater 
you will gather that | do not believe the|than in France.f A comparison of the 
world to be so constituted that a large| food of the poorer classes in Poland, 
| portion of mankind must, from the very | where the peasantry live entirely on infe- 
necessity of nature, be consigned to con-| rior grain, while their splendid harvests 
/Stant poverty, ignorance, suffering, di-| of wheat are transported untouched to the 
sease, vice, and premature death. | London market, with that which is con- 
“I even confess that I am shocked sumed by the same classes in Sweden or 
“when I hear the sacred writings quoted | Switzerland, where ages of comparative 
| with comfortable satisfaction over ‘* good | freedom have diffused opulence through 
/men’s feasts,’ as affording assurance that | the rural population; or of that daily in 
there must ever be ‘ hewers of wood and|use among the Jrish poor, with that 
drawers of water;’ for without at all de-| which for ages has subsisted among the 
|nying the necessity of these services, I | opulent yeomanry of England, is sufficient 
_have never found any reason to believe | to demonstrate the truth of these observa- 
| that hewers of wood and drawers of wa-/| tions.’ ”’ 
_ter must, as a matter of course, be starved, | / ‘*‘ Traversing the country south of 
/and sickly and vicious, and limited in this /Moscow,’ says Clarke, ‘ it is as the gar- 
life to half of the allotted years of men.|den of Eden, a fine soil, covered with 
| I fear we dislonor the Great Unseen Fa-| corn, and apparently smiling in plenty. 
| ther of all his creatures by suppositions of | Enter the cottage of the laborer, and you 
this kind; and wrest the words of Serip-| find him, though surrounded with these 
tures to some purposes which He is far | riches, often in want of the necessaries of 
| from approving. / life. f Extensive pastures often furnish ne 
\f “* Valueless, indeed, in my opinion,| milk to him; in autumn the harvest af 
would all our own advantages be, if we| fords no bread to his children ; /every 
could still cherish the selfish belief that} road is covered with caravans bringing 
for us and for our children alone such | the produce of the soil to the lords of Pe- 
gracious advantages were conferred. | tersburgh and Moscow, while the cultiva- 
/** There is nothing in the structure and | tors who raised it are in want of the ne- 
Capacities of any portion of mankind to | cessaries of life.’ ” 


/sustain the notion that the same. Deity| /« Jn the rich and fertile plain of Lom- 
who endowed them with feelings, affec- hardy, where three crops annually repay 





— 


‘Tt would occupy too much fimd 
take even the most passing view of the| the same Being who acorded to rich and 
poor of large cities not enployed in man-| poor alike the gifts of light and air, has 
ufactures. , Dr. Bateman, who wrote so/| still ordained, that to any one class, and 
much and so well on the diseases of Lon-| for ever, are to be denied the power to 
don, tells us, what we may well believe, | enjoy, not mere physical life alone, ex- 
that in hot weather their houses are so| empt from many miseries now incidental 
heated and ill-ventilated, as to produce a| to their share of it, but also those pleas- 


to | tions, appetites, sensations, and intellect : 


state of faintness, depression of spirits, | 
languor, pains in the back and limbs re- | 
sembling those from fatigue, a fluttering | 
in the region of the stomach, vertigo, | 
tremors, cold perspirations, and various | 
symptoms of indigestion ;/ with feeble 
pulse. Impure air, fatigue and anxiety, 
contribute, he says, to produce these ef- 
fects; which they chiefly do in woman. 
How these must influence the temper, 
affections, and habits, and how interfere | 
with the proper care of their children’s | 
bodies and minds, I am sure you will | 
readily imagine. )/ 

‘¢ Visit the same poor people in winter ; 
you will find every cranny closed, and fe-| 
ver carrying off its vietims in great num-| 
bers. 

‘* Often, very often doubtless, moral 
evils flow from hence to the better quar- 
ters of the town, and poison the peace of 
happy families: often, very often, the in- 
fection of fevers there cherished, floats 
over the luxurious parts of the capital, 
and awakens the great and wealthy to 
the sense of the common lot of Humanity 


** Nor can we from these evils ever bé 
free until all receive the benefits of physi- 
cal, and moral, and mental education, 
which they cannot do so long as they are 
steeped to the lips in poverty. 

‘** You must give them — thi pote citi- 
zeu — the manufacturer — the agricultur- 





ures of contemplation and reflection, those 
upliftings of the mind to Him, and all that 
intellectual and spritual life, which alone 
gives mere physical life any solid value 
to us. / 


by the possession of health and by op- 
portunities of instruction, whereby are de- 
veloped countless sources of pure and el- 


evated enjoyment, we must not, we can- | 


not, ungratefully turn round and say that, 
except for a small number, the blessings 
of good air, good food and clothing, im- 


= 


|munity from epidemic diseases, leisure 
and freedom of heart, healthy and peace- | 


ful old age, and a disposition to seek after 
immortal good, are forever and absolute- 
ly denied.’’| 

Such is the account presented to us of 
the present condition of the majority of 
the working class, by one of the leading 
minds of the age ; and there is no reason 
for supposing that their condition in other 
countries is more prosperous. 


** Tt has been observed,’’ says Mr. Al- 
ison, *‘ that the paupers of England are 


better fed than the laboring poor of the | 
Continental States ; it may be safely af-| 


firmed that, in every gradation of rank 
above the workhouse, the difference is 
still more remarkable. Mr. Young ob- 
serves that ‘the laboring classes in 


France are 76 per cent. worse clothed,/ lent consumers im this country. }In the 
é 


Feeling, that for us the delights | 
of exigtence are increased a thousand-fold 


‘the labor of the husbandman, and the 
| means of perpetual irrigation are afforded 
‘by the streams that descend from the ad- 
joining mountains, want and indigence 
|generally prevail among the peasantry. 
‘Inhabiting a country which abounds in 
wine, it is seldom they drink anything 
but water; their clothing is scanty and 
wretched ; their dwellings destitute of all 
the comforts of life. ¥ On the public roads, 
in the villages, in the cities, the traveller 
‘is assailed by multitudes of beggars, 
whose squalid looks and urgent importu- 
nity attest but too strongly the abject dis- 
tress to which they are reduced. § On the 
mountains, as on the plains, he perceives 
the traces of a numerous population, and 
the benignity of the climate clothes the 
wooded slopes with innumerable villages, 
whose white walls and elegant spires 
‘give a peculiar charm to Italian land- 
scape ;/but within their walls he finds the 
well-known features of public misery, and 
the voice of distress supplicating for re- 
‘lief, in scenes which, at a distance, ap- 


| ness.” 
| /* Provisions are incomparably cheaper 
in Poland and in Russia than in this coun- 
try; but are the Polish or Russian peas- 
ants half as comfortably fed, lodged, or 
‘clothed, as the corresponding classes in 
| this country? / Every one knows that, so 
‘far from being so, or obtaining any bene- 
fit whatever from the cheap price of pro- 
visiens in their own conntry, they are in 
truth the most miserable laborers in Eu- 
rope, and feed upon scanty meals of rye 
bread, in the midst of the splendid wheat 
crops, which they raise for the more opu- 


/ 


| pear only to teem with human happi- , 
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southern provinces of ‘Resale, wheat is THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,*| replied the man in the cloak with the 


often only ten shillings a quarter, from 
the total want of any market. But what 
is the consequence’ |) Why, that wages | 
are so low that the Cossack horseman | 
gets only eight shillings and sixpence a_ 
year of pay from government./ Wheat) 
and provisions of all sorts ate much | 
cheaper in Ireland than in Great Britian ; 
but nevertheless, the Irish laborers do not 
enjoy one half of the comforts or necessa- 
ries of life which fall to the lot of their 
brethren on this side of the Channel.”’ 

'** The mere necessaries of life are sold 
almost for nothing in Hindostan and 
China, but so far from obtaining any ben- 
efit from that low rate of prices, the la- 
boring classes are so poor as to taste 
hardly anything but rice and water ; and 
wages are so low, seldom exceeding two- 
pence a day, that every sepoy, foot-sol- 


dier, and horseman, has two, and every | 


native, three attendants to wait upon his 
person.”’* / 

To the friend of Humanity it affurds, 
however, unspeakable consolation to re- 
flect, that if there is any truth in the prin- 
ciples advocated in the former parts of 
this work, the evils we have been consid- 
ering are not a necessary part of human 
nature, nor irremediable. That such is 
the case may be inferred from the advance 
already made, from the improved physical 
condition of the upper and middle, and in 
some respects even of the lower, classes 
of society as compared with what it was 
a century ago. The tables of mortality 


same ease. ‘* The public may be ignor- 
ant that the divine Porporina is countess 
de Rudolstadt, but the count de Saint Ger- 
main is better informed.” 
** Who are you then?’ said Consuelo, 
XI. overpowered by surprise. ‘* Do you not 
Consuelo remembered that madam de belong to the household of madam the 
Kleist, the better to conceal her frequent ‘countess de Kleist? ”’ 
visits to the princess Amelia, often | **T belong only to myself, and I am the 
came on foot in the evening to the cha- servant only of truth,’’ replied the un- 
teau, her head enveloped in a thick known. ‘1 have just given my name; 
black hood, her form in a dark colored but I see that madam de Rudolstadt is 
cloak, and resting upon the arm of her | not acquainted with it.’’ 
domestic. In this manner, she was not} ‘ Are you the count de Saint Germain 
remarked by the people of the chateau, | in person? ”’ 
and might pass for one of those persous! ‘* And what other could give you a 
in distress who disguise themselves in or- name of which the public are ignorant? 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


der to beg, and who thus receive some | Stop, madam countess, twice you have al- 
assistance from the liberality of princes. | most fallen in two steps you have made 


show a great incfease in the average term | 


of human life. 


“In 1700 the mortality in London was 1 in 25 
“ ““é 


1751 5 1 in 21 
1801 - ” S 1 in 35 
1811 " - 7 1 in 38 
1821 - “ S l in 40 
1801 in England and Wales, 1 in 4 
1811 " ” 7 1 in 50 
1821 + 9s 1 in 58 
1831 - ” - 1 in 52” + 


Various epidemics and diseases have 
entirely disappeared. 
** There died of the plague in London, 


In 1348 about 100,000 | In 1625 about 35,000 


663 “ 20,000 1636 “ 10,000 
ue2 15,000 1665 68,596 
1603 36,000 


** And this was the last — what the 


But, spite of all the precautions of the without my assistance. Have the good- 
confidant and her mistress, their secret ness to take my arm again. I know the 
was somewhat like that of a comedy ;| way to your dwelling very well, and con- 
and if the king did not testify any vexa- sider it a duty and an honor to reconduct 
tion at it, it was because there are some | you thither safe and sound.”’ 

little scandals which it is better to endure| ‘I thank you for your kindness, sir 
than to noise abroad by opposing them. | count,’’ replied Consuelo, whose curiosity 


; 
He well knew that these two ladies con- | Was too much excited to permit her to re- 
versed together much more about Trenck fuse the offer of this interesting and 
than about magic; and though he con-| strange man. ‘‘ Will you also have the 


demned both subjects almost equally, he | kindness to tell me why you address me 


‘shut his eyes and was inwardly pleased | thus?” 


with his sister because she affected a mys-| ‘* Because I desire to obtain your confi- 
tery which would relieve him from all | dence at once by showing you that I am 
responsibility in the eyes of certain per-| worthy of it. I have known your mar- 
sons. He was perfectly willing to pre-| riage with Albert for a long time and 


tend to be deceived ; he was not willing to | have kept it an inviolable secret for both 


| his sister. 


_cause of his disgrace. 


Court never thought of, the Fire of Lon-| 


don effected.”’ 

Life has been lengthened in proportion 
as man’s knowledge of the Physical and 
Organic laws, and his obedience to them, 
have increased, and we trust to show that 
nothing more is necessary to remove the 
numerous evils that now afflict society, 
and the working classes in particular, 
than a similar knowledge of, and obedi- 
ence to the Moral Law, which requires 
that all our Institutions should be framed 
in accordance with the happiness of the 
greatest number. In proportion as we 


appear to approve the loves and follies of of you, as I will keep it so long as such 
It was therefore upon the un-/ is your wish.”’ 

fortunate Trenck that his severity had| ‘‘1 see that my wishes in that point are 
fallen heavily, and he was even obliged to | very little respected by M. Supperville,”’ 
accuse him of imaginary crimes in order | said Consuelo, who hastened to attribute 
that the public might not guess the rea] to the latter M. de Saint Germain's no- 
| tions respecting her position. 

The Porporina, thinking that the ser-| ‘‘ Do not accuse that poor Supperville,”’ 
vant of madam de Kleist wished to assist ‘resumed the count. ‘He has never 
her incognito, by offering his arm to her! said anything, except to the princess 
in the same manner as to his mistress, Amelia, to make his court to her. It is 
did not hesitate to accept his services and not from him that I have the fact.’’ 

to lean upon him in order to walk stead-| ‘‘ And from whom then, in that case, 
ily upon the ice covered pavement. But) sir?” 

she had not made three steps thus when| ‘‘I have it from count Albert de Ru- 


this man said to her in an easy tone: | dolstadt himself—I well know that you 
** Well, my beautiful countess, in what | will tell me he died at the conclusion of 


succeed in doing this, we shall find that! 


moral evil will disappear from the face of 
the earth, like these physical calamities 
which have given way before science and 
increased knowledge of the laws of Na- 
ture Bray's Philosophy of Necessity. 





fcr There are words that kill; watch 
therefore over your tongue, and never 
allow it to be soiled by calumny and evil 
speaking. 








* Alison, vol. i. pp. 202, 200, 435, 454; vol. ii. 
419, 420. 
+ Ibid, vol. i. p. 222. 


| volting intimacy with her. 


humor did you leave your capricious the religious ceremony of your marriage ; 





Amelia? ”’ 

Spite of the cold and the north wind, 
Consuelo felt the blood mount to her 
cheeks. Apparently this valet took her 
for his mistress, and thus betrayed a re- 
The Porpor- 
ina, seized with disgust, withdrew her 
arm from his, saying to him coldly: ‘* You 
are mistaken.’’ 

‘** | am not accustomed to be mistaken,”’ 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 


| year 1846, by Francis G. SHaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


but I shall reply to you that there is no 
death, that no one, no thing dies, and that 
we can still converse with those whom 
men call the departed, when we know 
their language and the secrets of their 
| life.’” 

** Since you know so many things, sir, 
you are not ignorant perhaps that such 
assertions cannot easily convince me, and 
that they pain me greatly, by incessantly 
| bringing before me the idea of a misfor- 
‘tune which I know to be without remedy, 


| in spite of the lying promises of magic.” 
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‘* Yuu are right to be on your guard | chateau of doubt, in that fortress of in- of temper? are you ill? why do you call 
against magicians and impostors. ¥ tiiowr | evedulity, as quietly as she would have| me sire? does my visit interfere with 
that Cagliostro terrified you by an appari- | done two hundred years ago. I free my- some love intrigue ? ” 
tion that was at least unseasonable. He | self from the terror occasioned by Cagli- | ‘* No, sire,” replied the young girl, 
yielded to the glory of exhibiting his | ostro and here is another magician who | | Tecovering the serenity of frankness. ‘“ I 
power before you, without reflecting upon | appears even better informed respecting have neither intrigue nor love.”’ 
the disposition of your soul and the sub- | my affairs. That these diviners should | ‘* Well and good! if it were so, after 
limity of his mission. Still Cagliostro| keep a registry of all that concerns the | all, what is that to me? but I should re- 
was not an impostor, T must say thus | | lives of kings and of powerful or illustrious | | quire you to make the avowal of it to 
much! But he is a vain man, and on| | personages, T can conceive; but that I, a me.” 
that account has often deserved the re-| poor, humble and retiring girl, cannot. ‘* The avowal? Sir captain means the 


proach of charlatanism.”’ conceal any fact of my life from their in-| confidence, doubtless ? ”’ 
“* Sir count, the same reproach is ap- | vestigations, this is what confounds and, ‘* Explain the distinction.” 
plied to you ; and as it is nevertheless ad-| disturbs me in spite of myself. Well! | ‘+ Sir captain understands, neverthe- 


ded that you are a superior person, I feel} Let me follow the princess’ advice. Let less.” 
courage enough to tell you frankly the me expect that the future will explain | **As you will; but to distinguish is 
prejudices which combat my esteem for this prodigy also, and while expecting,| not to answer. If you were in love, I 
you.” "abstain from judging. What would be) should wish to know it.” 
‘That is speaking with the nobleness | most extraordinary in all this, would be if’ ‘** 1 do not understand why.”’ 
which belongs to Consuelo,” replied M. | the visit of the king, foretold by M. de} « You do not understand at all? Look 
de Saint Germain calmly, “ and I thank | Saint Germain, should really take place me in the face. You have a very vague 
you for this appeal to my loyalty. 1 will | 'to-morrow. It would be the third time | glance to-day.” 
be worthy of it and will speak to you “only that the king has visited me. Can! ‘“ Sir captain, it seems to me you wish 
without mystery. But here we are at this M. de Saint Germain be in his confi-| to ape the king. They say that when he 
your door, and the cold, as well as the | dence’ They say we must especially questions an accused person, he reads in 
lateness of the hour, prevents my keeping | mistrust those who speak ill - the mas- the white of his eyes. Believe me, such 
you here any longer. If you wish to ter. I will try not to forget it.’ "manners are proper only for bim; and 
learn things of the highest importance,! The next day, at one o'clock precisely, moreover, if he came to my house to sub- 
and on which your future lot depends,|a carriage without livery and without ject me to them, I should request him to 
permit me to converse with you in| arms entered the court of the house in go about his business.” 
freedom.” | which the cantatrice lived, and the king, | “That is, you would say: ‘ Be off, 
“If your lordship will come to see me| who had sent to give her notice two. sire.’ ” 
in the day time, I — expect you at any | hours before, to be alone and to yent *““ Why not? The place of the king 


hour you may name.’ |him, penetrated to her apartments with | is upon his horse or upon his throne, and 
““T must speak with you to-morrow ; | his hat on the left ear, a smile on his lips, if he chose to come to my house, I should 
and to-morrow you will receive a visit) and a litule basket in his hand. have the right not to suffer by his sullen- 


from Frederick, whom I do not wish oy “Captain Kreutz brings you some ness.” 
meet, because I do not respect him.’’ pears from his garden,’’ said he. ‘‘ Evil) ‘* You would be right; but in all this, 
‘* Which Frederick do you refer to, sir | intentioned persons pretend that they you do not answer. You do not wish to 
count ¢”’ leome from the gardens of Sans-Souci, take me for a confidant in your next 
“O! not to our friend Frederick de | and were destined for the king’s dessert. | loves? ”’ 
Trenck whom we have succeeded in get- | But the king does not think of us, thank| ‘There are no next loves for me, as I 
ting out of his hands. But to that wick- | God, and the little baron comes to pass have told you often, baron.” 
ed little king of Prussia who pays court an hour or two with his little friend.” “ Yes, laughingly, because I asked 
to you. Hold! there will be a grand “ This pleasant opening, instead of put- you in the same manner; but if I speak 
dotto at the opera house to-merrow ; be! ting Consuelo at her ease, troubled her seriously now?” 
there. Whatever disguise you may!strangely. Since she conspired against | ‘** 1 answer in the same manner.” 
choose, 1 will recognize you, and make | his will, by receiving the confidence of ‘Do you know that you are a singular 
myself known to you. In the crush, we! the princess Amelia, she could no longer! person! ” 
will find solitude and security, other-| brave the royal inquisitor with an impas-| ‘* Why so?” 
wise, my connection with you will bring sible frankness. She would thenceforth) ‘ Because you are the only woman of 
great misfortunes upon sacred — be obliged to manage him, to flatter him | the theatre who has nothing to do with 
Till to-morrow then, madam countess.”’ | perhaps, to turn aside his suspicions by passion or gallantry.” 
Speaking thus, the count de Saint Ger-| skilful coquetries. Consuelo felt that) ‘ You have a bad idea of the women 
main bowed low to Consuelo and disap- | this part did not belong to her, that she of the theatre, sir captain.’’ 
peared, leaving her petrified with sur-| should play it badly, especially if it were; ‘* No! I have known some chaste: but 
prise upon the threshold of her dwelling. | true that Frederick had a fancy for her, as | then they had an eye to rich marriages ; 
“There is certainly, in this kingdom | was said at the court, where the courtiers and you, nobody knows what you think 
of reason a permanent conspiracy against | would have thought they disparaged the | of.” 
reason,’’ said the cantatrice as she fell royal majesty by using the word love; “T think of singing this evening.”’ 
asleep. ‘* Hardly have I escaped from | with regard to an actress. Amxious and| “So you live from day to day?” 
one of the perils which threaten mine, | troubled, Consuelo awkwardly thanked| “ Henceforth, I live no otherwise.”’ 
when another presents itself. The prin- | the king for the excess of his goodness,; ‘* Then it was not always so?” 
cess Amelia had given me an explanation | | and at once the royal countenance changed! ‘* No, sir.” 
of the last enigmas, and I thought my-/and became as morose as it had before; ‘‘ You have loved?” 








self quite tranquil ; but at the same mo- | been radiant. ‘“¢ Yes, sir.” 
ment we meet or at least we hear the su-| ‘* What's the matter’”’ said he rough-| ‘‘ Seriously? ”’ 
pernatural sweeper, who walks in that ly, knitting his brows. ‘‘ Are you out; ‘ Yes, sir.” 
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‘* And long! ”’ ‘on her guard, and smiling through her| you have to the gratitude of captain 


‘* But you have been consoled? ”’ 

‘* No.”’ 

‘Oh! you will be consoled?! ”’ 

‘* | fear not.” 

‘¢That is strange. Then you do not 
wish to marry! ”’ 


were just now,”’’ returned the king ; ‘*‘ how 


clearly you betray yourself when you lie! 


You were not at the palace last night? 
Answer yes or no.” 


‘* Well, no!’’ replied Consuelo cour- 
ageously, preferring the shame of being 


‘flight. 


: } * Tou ae.. paleness, she replied: ‘* That is a singu- Kreutz and speak to the king with prop- 
ie ‘And what has become of your | lar accusation and 1 know not what an-| er respect; for if you urge me too far, | 
lover? ”’ swer to give to such fanciful questions.’ | am capable of correcting you lilt a rebel- 

‘* Dead.” ‘* You are no longer so laconic as you lious child.” 


‘* Sire, I know that children are whipt 
in your august family, and | have been 
told that your majesty, to escape from 
such usage, formerly attempted to take 
That means will be more easy to 
a Zingara like myself than it was to the 


4 if ‘s Never.”’ ‘discovered in a falsehood to the meanness prince royal, Frederick. If your majesty 
Li ** And you will never have love?” of betraying another in order to exculpate does not make me leave your kingdom in 
A ‘6 Never.” herself. twenty-four hours, J] will myself reassure 
i ** Not even a friend? ”’ | ** You did not leave it at three in the you respecting my intrigues by quitting 

ay ‘** Not even a friend as the fine ladies morning entirely alone '”’ | Prussia without a passport, even were it 


understand it.”’ 
‘Bah! If you were to go to Paris, | 
and the king Louis XV., that gallant 
knight — ”’ 
**T do not love kings, sir captain, and | 


necessary to fly on foot and to leap over 
ditches like the deserters and smug- 
glers.”’ 

‘* You are crazy!’’ cried the king 
shrugging his shoulders and walking 
across the chamber to conceal his vexa- 


‘** No,”’ replied Consuelo, who recover- 
ed her strength, on seeing an almost im- 
perceptible irresolution in the eyes of the 
king, and already rose superior to his sur- | 
prise. 

‘* You have dared to say no three 


detest gallant kings.’’ 


a | ‘* Ah! I understand, you like pages times!” cried the king with an angry tion and repentance. ‘‘ Yuu shall go, | 
af better. A pretty cavalier, like Trenck, air and a glance of lightning. ask no better, but without scandal and 
BS! for example!” | **T will dare to say it a fourth time, if, without haste. I do not wish you to 
caf ; 


‘* ] have never thonght of his face.”’ 

** And yet you have retained relations 
with him? ”’ 

‘* If it were so, they would be of pure 
and honest friendship.”’ 

‘“*Then you allow that those relations 
subsist? ”’ 

‘‘T did not say so,’’ replied Consuelo, 
who feared to compromise the princess 
by this simple admission. 

‘*'Then you deny it?”’ 

‘*T should have no less reason to deny 


your majesty requires it,’’ replied Consue- 
lo, determined to face the storm to the 
end. 

‘*O! I know very well that a woman 
will maintain a falsehood under tortures, 
as the early Christians maintained what 
they thought to be the truth. Who would 
flatter himself that he could draw a true 
answer froth any female? Listen, Made- 
moiselle, I have had an esteem for you 


hitherto, because I thought you alone 


were an exception to the vices of your 


leave me thus, dissatisfied with me and 
with yourself. Where do you get your 
insolence! and what devil impels me to 
the good-nature | display with you!” 

‘** ]t doubtless comes from a scruple of 
generosity which your majesty may dis- 
You think you are indebted 
to me for a service which I would have 
rendered to the least of your subjects 
with the same zeal. Therefore consider 
yourself acquitted towards me, a thous- 
and times, and let me depart as soon as 


pense with, 


it, if it were so; but why does captain sex. I did not believe you either intrigt 


[ had 
in your character a confideuce which 


5 


possible: my liberty will be a safficient 
recompense and I ask no other.”’ 
** Again?’ said the king, confounded 
iby the bold obstinacy of this young girl. 
‘** Always the same language’ Will you 
net change it with me! Ah! this is not 
courage! it is hatred! ”’ 
** And if it were so,’’ replied Consuelo, 
‘* would your majesty care the Jeast in the 
world? ”’ ; 
‘** Just Heaven! what do you say, poor 
little girl? ’’ said the king with an accent 
of artless sorrow. ‘* You do not know 
what you say, unfortunate! only a per- 
verse soul can be insensible to the hatred 
of his fellow-creatures.”’ 
‘* Does Frederick the Great consider 
‘the Porporina a being of the same nature 


oo Kreutz question me in this manner! What ing, or perfidious, or shameless. 
+h interest can he take in all this? ’’ 


‘The king apparently tikes some,’’ reached even to friendship — ’ 


returned Frederick, taking off his hat and ‘* And now, sire —?”’ 


ie replacing it roughly upon the head of a Now, I have 


my opinion and you will feel its effects. 


** Do not interrupt me. 

Polymnia, in white marble, an antique 
H bust of which occupied the bracket. But listen to me carefully. If you should 
have the misfortune to mingle in little in- 
trigues of the palace, to accept certain 


misplaced confidences, to render certain 


‘If the king did me the honor to come 
; to my dwelling,’’ said Consuelo, over- 
a coming the terror which seized upon her, 
‘*T should think he wanted to hear some dangerous services, you would vainly flat- 
ter yourself that you could long deceive 
me, and I would drive you hence with 
as much disgrace as I have received you 
with distinction and goodness.”’ 

‘* Sire,’’ replied Consuelo boldly, “ as | 
the dearest and most constant of my wish- 
es is to leave Prussia, whatever may be| with himself? 
the occasion of my dismissal andthe harsh- | ‘* Intelligence and virtue alone elevate 
ness of your language, Ishall receive with certain men above others. You have 
gratitude the order for my departure.’’ | genius in your art. Your conscience 

‘* Ah! you take it thus,’’ cried Freder- | must tell you if you have loyalty — But 
ick, transported with rage, ‘‘ and you dare ‘jt tells you the contrary at this moment, 
to speak to me in snach a manner!” At/| for your soul is full of bitterness and re- 
the same time he raised his cane as if he | sentment.”’ 
would strike Consuelo; but the air of} ‘ And if it were, would the conseience 


music, and should place myself at my 





harpsichord to sing to him the air of Ari- 


na ana abandonata.”’ 


og ‘‘The king does not like prevarica- 


tions ; when he questions, he wishes to 
What 
By were you doing last night in the king’s 
palace’ You see that the king has the 
right to come to your house as a master, 


A be answered plainly and clearly. 


i, since you go to his at improper hours 
‘ without his permission.” 

Consuelo trembled from head to foot, 
but in al! kinds of dangers she happily 
ik had a presence of mind which had always 
| saved her as by a miracle. She recollect- 
fe ed that Frederick often pleaded falsely to 
i obtain the truth, and that he was reputed 


‘quiet contempt with which she awaited | of the great Frederick have nothing to 
this outrage made him recover his senses, | reproach itself with for having excited 
to obtain avowals more by surprise than | and he threw his cane away, saying in an those evil passions in a soul habitually 


by any other method. She therefore kept| agitated voice : ‘‘ Come, forget the right| peaceful and generous? ”’ 
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“Come, you are angry!’ said F'red- | 
erick making a motion to take the young 
girl’s hand; but he stopped, restrained | 
by that awkwardness which an inward 
contempt and aversion for women had 
caused him tu contract. 
had exaggerated her vexation in order to | 
drive back into the heart of the king a 
feeling of tenderness ready to explode in 
the midst of his anger, remarked his tim- 
idity, and lost al] her fear on seeing that 
he awaited her advances. It was a sin- 
gular fact, that the only woman capable of 
exercising upon Frederick a kind of spel] 
resembling love, was perhaps the only 
one in his kingdom who would not have 
wished to encourage this disposition at 
It is true that the pride and 
repuguance of Gousuelo were perhaps 


Consuelo, who 


anv price. 


her principal attraction in the eyes of the 
king. ‘That rebellious soul tempted the 
despot lke the conquest of a province ; 
and without his reflecting upon it, with-| 
out his staking his glory upon this spe- 
cies of frivolous exploit, he felt an ad-)| 
miration and an instinctive sympathy for 
a strongly tempered 
seemed to him, in certain respects, to! 
have a kind of relationship with his own. 
‘** Now ”’ said he, abruptly thrusting into 
his vest-pocket the hand he had extended 
towards Consuelo, *‘ do not tell me again 


character which 


that 1 do not care about being hated ; for 
you would make me believe that | am, 
and the thought would be odious to 
me!’”’ 

** And yet you wish to be feared.”’ 

‘* No, I wish to be respected.”’ 

** And it is by blows of the cane that 
your corporals inspire your soldiers with 
respect for your name! ”’ 

‘* What do you know of that! 
What are 


what 
are you epeaking of ! 
meddling with!”’ 

‘I reply plainly and clearly to your 
majesty’s interrogations.”’ 

‘** You wish me to ask your pardon for 
a moment of anger provoked by your 
ane: aT 

“*On the contrary: if you could break 
over my head the cane sceptre which 
governs Prussia, I would beseech your 
majesty again to take up that jonc.”’ 

‘* Bah! If I should caress your shoul- 
ders a little with it, as it is a cane given | 
to me by Voltaire, perhaps you would 
only be more witty and more malicious. 
Well, I value this cane very much, but 
you require a reparation, that I see very 
well.’’ Saying this, the king again took 
up his cane and attempted to break it. 
But notwithstanding the assistance of his 
knee, the jone bent and would not break. | 
** See,”’ said the king, throwing it into 
the fire, ‘‘ my cane is not, as you pretend, 
the image of my sceptre. It is that of | 
faithful Prussia, which bends under my 
will and will not be broken by it. Do the | 


you 


you.” 


‘* And what then is your majesty’s will | 
respecting me? This is a fine matter to| 
exercise the authority and disturb the se- | 
renity of a great character! ”’ | 

‘*My will is that yon give up your 
idea of leaving Berlin. Does that offend 
you?”’ 

Frederick's piercing and almost pas- | 
sionate glance sufficiently explained this 
kind of reparation. Consuelo felt her | 
terrors revive, and pretending not to un- | 
derstand: ‘* To that,’’ replied she, ‘J 
I see that I must 
pay too dearly for the honor of sometimes | 
amusing your majesty with my roulades. 
Suspicion weighs upon every one here. 
The lowest and most obscure beings are | 
not safe from an accusation, and I could 


%? 


will never be resigned. 


not live so. 

‘“* You are dissatisfied with your emol- | 
** Well! they 
i 
shall be increased. | 
I am satisfied with my | 
emoluments, I am not covetous, that your 


uments? ’’ said the king. 


‘* No, sire. 


majesty knows.” 

‘* That is true, you do not love money, 
I cannot tell 
however.”’ 


I must do you that justice. 
what you do love, 

‘* Liberty, sire.”’ 

‘* And what restrains your liberty? | 
You want to quarrel with me, and you 
have no good reason to bring forward. 
You wish to depart, that is clear.” 

‘* Yes, sire.”’ | 

** Yes? Is that very decided?” 

‘* Yes, sire.”’ | 

‘* In that case, go to the devil!’’ The) 
king took his hat, his cane which, rolling 
upon the andirons, had not been burnt, 
and turning his back, went towards the 
door. But, at the moment of opening it, 
he turned again towards Consuelo and 
showed her a face so ingenuously, so pa- 
ternally afflicted, so different, in a word, 
from his terrible regal brow or from his 
bitter smile of a sceptical philosopher, 
that the poor child was herself moved and 
repentant. Accustomed as she was with 
Porpora to these domestic storms, she 
forgot that there was for her in the heart | 
of Frederick, something personal and | 
savage which had never entered into the | 
chastely and generously ardent soul of| 
her adopted father. She turned to hide | 


a secret tear, which escaped from her| 


eye-lid; but the eye of the lynx is net) 
more quick than was that of the king. | 
He retraced his steps, and raising his 


same, Porporina, it will be better “I 


| gotten ! 
| ee 
/my composition, some stanzas upon mu- 





replied the good Consuelo, fascinated by 
this half-comedy, which repaired so adroit- 
ly the real fit of brutal anger on the part 
of Frederick. ‘I have as much friend- 
ship for Captain Krentz as I have aver- 
sion for the king of Prussia.’’ 

‘* That is because you do not under- 


stand, because you cannot understand the 


king of Prussia,’’ returned Frederick. 
** Let us not speak of him. A day will 
come, when you have inhabited this coan- 
try long enough to know its spirit and 
its necessities, on which you will do more 


justice to the man who tries to govern it 


as it should be governed. In the mean- 
while, be a little more amiable with the 


poor baron, who is so completely wearied 
with the court and courtiers, and comes 


here to find a little calmness and happi- 
ness by the side of a pure soul and a 
candid mind. I had but an hour to profit 
by, and you have done nothing but quarrel 
with me. I will come again on condition 
that you will receive me a little better. 
I will bring Mopsale to amuse you, and 
‘if you are very good, J will make you a 
present of a beautiful little white grey- 
hound that is now suckling. You must 
take good care of it.— Ah! 1 had for- 
I have brought some verses of 


sic; you can arrange an air to them, and 
my sister Amelia will amuse herself by 
singing them.”’ 

The king went away quite gently, after 
having turned back several times, talking 
| with a gracious familiarity and lavishing 


| friveleee flatteries upon the object of 


his good-will, He knew how to say 
nothings when he pleased, though in gen- 
eral his words were concise, energetic, 
and full of sense. No man had more of 
what is called fund in conversation, and 
nothing was more rare at that period 


than this serious and firm tone in familiar 


intercourse. But with Consuelo, he could 
have wished to be a goed boy, and he 


succeeded well enough in giving himself 


the air so that sometimes she was artless- 
ly astonished. When he had gone, she 
repented, as usual, that she had not suc- 
‘ceeded in disgusting him with her and 
with the fancy of these dangerous visits. 
On his side the king departed half-dissat- 
isfied with himself. He loved Consuelo 
after his fashion, and could have wished 
to inspire her in reality with that attach- 
ment and admiration which his false 
friends the wits pretended when beside 
him. He would perhaps have given 


| . : ‘ 
‘to her in an agitated and caressing voice ; 


eane anew above Consuelo, but this time | mach, he who by no means liked to give, 


with an air of tenderness with which he| to know once: in his life the pleasure of 
would have played with the child of his | | being loved in good faith and without 
‘* Detestable creature!’ said he | | after-thought. But he well felt that this 
_was not easily reconciled with the author- 
** you have not the slightest friendship | ity he did not wish to yield, and like a 
for me.” satisfied cat which plays with a mouse 


‘¢ You are much mistaken, sir baron,”’ | ready to fly, he was not absolutely cer- 


heart : 
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tain whether he wished to tame or to stran- | 
gle her. ‘‘ She goes too far and it will | 
end badly,’’ said he to himself as he re-_ 
entered his carriage; ‘‘ if she continues | 
so obstinate, I shall be obliged to make | 
her commit some fault and to send | 
her to a fortress for some time, in order | 
that the discipline may bring down this 
proud courage. Still I should prefer to | 
dazzle and govern her by the prestige I 
exercise over so many others. It is im- 
possible that I cannot succeed with a 
little patience. [t is a little labor which 
irritates and amuses me at the same time. 
We shall see! what is certain is, that 
she must not go now and boast that she 
has told me unpleasant truths with impu- 
nity. No, no! she shall not leave me 
unless submissive or broken.’’ And then 
the king who had many other matters on 
his mind, as may well be believed, opened 
a book in order not to lose five minutes in 
useless reveries, and left his carriage 
without much recollection of the ideas 
with which he had entered it. 

The Porporina, anxious and trembling, 
was engrossed somewhat longer with the 
dangers of her situation. She reproached 
herself greatly with not having insisted 
upon her departure until the end, with 
having allowed herself to be tacitly bound 
to renounce it. But she was drawn from 
her meditations by a parcel of money and 
letters sent to her by madam de Kleist 
for delivery to M. de Saint Germain. | 
All was intended for Trenck, and Consu- | 
elo was to accept the responsibility ; she 
was even to assume also in case of need | 
the character of the lover of the fugitive, | 
in order to conceal the princess Amelia’s 
secret. She therefore saw herself placed | 
in a disagreeable and dangerous position, | 
the more so that she did not feel very | 


| 


‘and accompanying letterpress of the Peo- 
REVIEW, ple’s Portrait Gallery, an almost personal 
The People's Journal. Eadited by Jeans | ene ao ae grees ead geen 
Saunpers. PartI-VII. Feb:-Aug. ne especially those of our time ; — 
1846. London. Boston: Crosby and | by endeavoring, in short, to promote the 
Nichols. true business and duty of man’s life— 
We must not infer from the title of the development of all the capacities of 











new periodical, that it is intended to ad-| his natare. For this, we require not 
minister infinitesimal doses-of instruction, {only the knowledge how to support life 
so diluted and brought down to the capa-| by Industry and the Useful Arts, or how 
city of the ‘* people,’’ as to have no more to guide life by the Social, Moral, and 
strength than warm water. It does not Religious Laws, but how to vivify, ele- 
undertake to deal in any such sickish | vate, and spiritualize life, in a word, to 
potions, and of course will not be patron-| make it happy, in the highest sense of 
ised by those who think that this is the | happiness, by the study and enjoyment of 
only form in which the people can safely Science, Art, Music, Poetry, and Litera- 


be supplied with either nourishment or ture, with all their varying and endless 


medicine. | ramifications.”’ 

The object of the work can be best stat-- We are gratified with the fidelity, with 
ed in the words of the Editor. ‘ We, which thus far the work fulfils the prom- 
propose, in the words of our title, to deal ise held*forth at itscommencement. It is 
in an earnest and business-like manner | truly devoted to the best interests of the 
with the Claims of Industry. One of the | laboring classes, discusses the wrongs 
profoundest thinkers of the present day | which they suffer under the present so- 
has announced as with a prophetic voice, cial arrangements with independence and 
‘All human interests, combined human fearlessness, recognizes their just claims 
endeavors, and social growths, in this to a larger development, a more varied 
world, have at certain stages of their) and substantial prosperity than they have 
development required organizing; and yet enjoyed, and advocates the principle 
Work, the grandest of human interests, | of cod >erative industry as the only solid 
does now require it.’ But how is this to foundation for permanent relief. Con- 
be attempted? The same lips have told nected with grave and earnest discussions 
us:—‘ The organization of labor must/| we find a variety of lighter matter, narra- 
be taken out of the hands of absurd, | tive, description, poetry —some of it ex- 
windy persons, and put into the hands of cellent, — which will make the Journal 
wise, laborious, modest, and valiant men; very readable to all classes, and secure 
to begin with it straightway ; to process popularity even among those who have 
with it, and succeed in it more and more ;’ M0 faith in its principles. 
if Europe — at any rate, if England — | Among the contributors, we find the 
is to continue habitable much longer.’| names of William and Mary Howitt, 
Taking this lesson deeply to heart, may Harriet Martineau, W. J. Fox, Ebenezer 
we not all do something? Tue Prorte’s Elliott, Barry Cornwall, and others of 
Journat will at least do this, open freely less celebrity. Mr. Fox furnishes an ab- 


sure of the loyalty of the mysterious its pages to those who, in the spirit of stract of his popular lectures, ‘‘ addressed 


agents with whom she was brought in | Thomas Carlyle, will seek to aid in the 
connection, and who seemed to wish on solution of the mightiest of all problems, 
the other hand to interfere in her own — How shall we emancipate Labor? 

secret. She busied herself about her dis-| ‘* We also propose to make Tuer Pero- 


guise for the ball at the opera-house, at pLe’s Journat a zealous, and, — if it may. 
which she had accepted a rendezvous be, —an efficient helpmate to the Work- 
with Saint Germain, even while saying ing Man, by affording him full and timely | 


to herself with resigned terror that she information of what Philanthropists and 
was on the brink of an abyss. | Philanthropic Societies, of his own and 

To be Continued. |every other class, have done, or are doing 
‘in his behalf; — by interesting itself in 


The increase of crime in Boston is cer- pis HoME, and in the all-important sub- 
tainly very great, according to the ac- 


chiefly to the working classes,’’ which 
are marked by the same brilliancy and 
| originality of thought, powerful reason- 
‘ing, and masculine eloquence, which 
characterize the well-known productions 
of his pen in other departments. Wil- 
liam Howitt has a series of letters to the 
laborers of England, which will repay a 
careful perusal. We are pleased to see 
| the strong ground which he takes in favor 
‘of combined industry, as the true method 
| of ensuring prosperity to the people; the 
| next step, if he has any logical consis- 


count of the matter in the papers of that |Jects involved = that word, as Suitable . 
city ; so great, indeed, as to call for addi- | Buildings, Domestic Management, Care | tency, will lead him to a system of com- 
tional accommodations in the House of of Health, Household Education, the | plete guarantees, and that attained, Asso- 
ee ye = —— Garden, and the Field Allotment ;—by | ciation, in the strict sense of the term, 
ouse 0 rrection a ut . _ ps 
Boston, is one hundred greater than it putting a really useful Almanack and — eerie 's a renee mee 
was a year ago, and forty more than the Calendar ever ready at his hand, under itt alludes to Fourier, although he is 
number of cells —a case that has not oc-| the head of the ‘‘ Coming Month ;’’ —by | evidently unacquainted with the extent 
eurred till this time since the Institution | describing to him the New Book that he and magnitude of his discoveries relative 
was established.—N. Y. C d En- | ; 
TAN Be COUNT aNd “X\ would like to read, or the New Play, | to the laws of social order ; we trust his 
soil onceciitatinnaitibaiaasins New Actor, or New Exhibition that he | attention will be turned to them speedily ; 
Has any one offended you, forgive as | would probably like to see ; — by giving| for to speculate on the organization of 


you would be forgiven. ‘him, through the means of the engravings | labor without reference to the system 


qutrer. 

















of Fourier, is like neglecting the demon- | 


strations of Newton in the study of the 
celestial mechanism. The remarks of 
Mary Gillies in regard to the evils of the 
isolated household, certainly betray a true 
instinct on the subject, and are a good 
preparation for the union of many families 
in one Association, — an arrangement, so 
favorable to large economies, to attractive 
industry, to mutual helpfulness, to the 
exercise of the purest and most disinte- 
rested social affections, that it cannot but 
be pointed out by common sense, even to 
those who have no conception of the 
Unity to which we believe the human 
race is destined. We find a special arti- 
cle on Fourier’s system of Association, 
written in a spirit of candid, catholic, 
appreciation, and adapted to give a correct 
idea of it to the readers, who are so 
easily repelled by the technical formulas 
of the Associative School. 

The work is embellished with wood 
engravings, must of which are very cred- 
itable, always excepting a hideous attempt 
at a likeness of Miss Martineau. The 
man who perpetrated this crime would be 
guilty of any atrocity, and the Editor of 
the Journal should be indicted as an ac- 
cessory after the fact. 

We understand that Messrs. Crosby 
and Nichols are agents for this Journal in 
Boston, and will furnish it for the exceed- 
ingly low price of $2,50 per annum. 
The purchaser need not fear getting less 
than his money's worth, and we hope to 
see it obtaining a wide circulation in this 
country. As an entertaining work for, 
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than two millions children utterly illiterate, and | women of education and high position, which, 
entirely without schools. Look at individual | like law, medicine, and theology, opens the way 
States, and we shall find Ohio and Kentucky, | to competence, influence, and honor, and pre- 
the two best supplied of our western States, sents motives for exertion. Woman ought never 
demanding five thousand teachers each, to sup-| to be led to married life except under the 
ply them in the same ratio as Massachusetts is | promptings of pure affection. To marry for an 
supplied. Ten thousand teachers are now need- | establishment, for a position, or for something 
ed in Ohio and Kentucky alone, to furnish to do, is a deplorable wrong. But how many 
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schools for more than two hundred thousand | 
children, who otherwise must grow up in utter 
ignorance,” 


Concerning the state of Education in| 
New York, she gives an extract from the 
Report of the State Superintendant for 
the year 1844, from which we take the 
following : 

“ Of the school-houses visited, only one-third 
of the whole number were found in good repair; 
another third in only comfortable circumstances ; 
while three thousand, three hundred and nineteen 
were upfit for the reception of either man or 
beast. Seven thousand we found destitute of 


_any playground, nearly six thousand destitute of 


convenient seats and desks, and nearly eight 
thousand destitute of any proper facilities for 
ventilation ; while siz thousand were destitute | 
of out-door facilities for securing modesty and | 
decency !” 

“ And it is in these miserable abodes of filth 
and dirt, deprived of wholesome air, or exposed 
to the assaults of the elements, with no facilities 
for exercise or relaxation, with no conveniences | 


women, for want of a high and honorable pro- 
fession to engage their time, are led to this 


| melancholy course.” 


“ There is another class of evils, endured by 
a large class of well-educated, unmarried women 
of the more wealthy classes, little understood 
or appreciated, but yet real and severe. It is 


the suffering that results from the i of 
cultivated intellect and feeling.” 
From these extracts it iS plain that 


Miss Beecher has a perception of evils in 
the present condition of her sex of a very 
serious character. Her whole exhibition 
of this matter, particularly that part which 
relates to Lowell and the women employ- 
ed there, has all the eloquence of a plain 
statement of the facts. We only wish 
that the public at large may take it really 
to heart, and open its eyes to the 
wrongs which are established in the midst 
of the most respectable and professedly 
Christian communities. 

iss Beecher’s idea is that the true 


for prosecuting their studies, crowded on to! office of Woman is the education of 
comfortless benches, and driven by dire neces- children, and that this duty ought so to 
sity to violate the most common rules of de- be arranged and established in society, as 


cency and modesty, that upward of siz hundred | 
thousand children of this State are compelled | 
to spend an average of eight months each year | 


of their pupilage ! ” 


Miss Beecher concludes her statement 
of this part of her subject, as follows. 


what is called ‘family reading,”’ wef “Instead of spending time and money and 


hardly know its superior, while its phi- 
lanthropic spirit and devotion to the wel- 
fare of the masses, recommend it to the 
attention of the advocate of social pro- 
gress. 


The Evils suffered by American Women 
and American Children: the Causes and 
the Remedy. Presented in an Address 
by Miss C. E. Beecner, to Meetings 
of Ladies in Cincinnati, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and other Cities. Also, An Address to 
the Protestant Clergy of the United 
States. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. pp. 36. 


This pamphlet does honor to a name. 


already honorable. The Address contains 
a powerful and startling statement of the 
deficiency of public education in the new 
States of the West, and even in the State 
of New York. 
with boldness and ability, some of the 
evils in the prevailing condition of Wo- 
man in this country. But before entering 


into any remarks, we will quote very 


briefly from Miss Beecher’s own words 
on these points. 

“Look then at the census, and by its data we 
shall find that now there are tiearly a million 
adults who cannot read and write, and more 


employing agents to save the children of our 
country from ignorance and sin, the whole be- 
nevolent energies of the Christian world are 
engaged to remedy the evils that spring from | 
this neglect. Children are ‘eft to the full influ- | 
ence of ignorance and neglect, till moral health 
and strength are ruined, and then the cure is 
sought in temperance lectures, Bibles, tracts, 
colporteurs, and home missions. If all the labor 
and money spent for these objects at the West, 


to offer an exalted and attractive career. 
In itself one of the noblest of employ- 
ments, she sees no reason why it should 
not be endowed with al] its essential dig- 
nity in the public esteem; why it should 
not offer to woman as wide a sphere for 
the exercise of lofty faculties and aspira- 
tions, for enthusiasm and the acquisition 
of respect, as War, which she uses as an 
example, offers to man. 

Miss Beecher’s plan is to establish a 
corps of women as missionaries of educa- 
tion in the destitute regions of the country. 
She proposes to commence on a small 
scale, sending out a few who are amply 
qualified for the work, and gradually to 


Besides this, it discusses | 


for the last twenty years, had been employed in | 
securing, for the generation now on the stage, | 
six hours a day of good moral and intellectual | 
training by wall qualified teachers, who will | quiet apostle of knowledge, good Habits, 
affirm that the result would not have been and religious truth. In this way she 
better ?” ‘thinks the surplus female population of 

She then proceeds to consider the the East will be drawn to the West, and 
‘causes which act unfavorably on Woman; | freed from the oppressions of eastern 
‘in her mind the education of the young | capitalists ; endowed institutions will be 
‘and the elevation of Woman to a better provided to prepare women for the work 
| of education, which will then attract suit- 


“The first cause that bears heavily on our | able persons of all stations. She goes on 


sex is, the fact that in our country, the principle | in these terms. 
of caste, which is one of the strongest and most | “ “ This will prove the true remedy for all those 
‘inveterate in our nature, is strongly arrayed “wrongs of women which her mistaken cham- 
against healthful and productive labor.” pions are seeking to cure by drawing her into 
“Tbe next cause which bears severely on the | professions and pursuits which belong to the 
| welfare of our sex, is the excess of female popu- other sex. When all the mothers, teachers, 
| lation in the older States from the dispropor- nurses, and domestics are taken from our sex, 
' tionate emigration of the other sex.” which the best interests of society demand, and 
“ Another cause of depression to our sex is’ when all these employments are deemed re- 
found in the fact that there is no profession for | spectable, and are filled by well-educated women, 


enlarge the operations of the institut.on, 
until every village of the West has its 


position are united. 
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there will be no supernumeraries found to put! yjews and designs which are thought its defence. Perhaps foreign wars may add to 
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into shops and mills, or to draw into the arena/hostile to the truth should be contro-| these difficulties, and to the temptations to 


of public and political life.” 


‘ To carry out this plan, a ‘ Central 
Committee for promoting National Edu- 
cation’? has been organized, and the 
services of Governor Slade of Vermont 
have been secured as agent, on which 
office he will shortly enter at Cincinnati, 
and Miss Beecher appeals to her country- 
women to form Associations, raise funds, 
and otherwise support the enterprise. / 

With regard to the function of Woman 
in society, we must, with all respect, 
dissent from the rather sweeping state- 
ment of our writer, though we are per- 
fectly ready to agree with the general 
tenor of her views, and are more than 
rejoiced to see them thus put forth. Sull 
the complete truth is that there should be 
open to woman not one channel alone for 
the action of a noble and true ambition, but 
that every branch of industry, art, and 
science, should offer her independence and 
distinction., In the present order of things, 
however, we welcome any movement 
which promises to give a free field for 
her sympathies and powers, and tends to 
render her an independent entity, much 
more one which, like the present, proposes 
the united action of women for an object 
of such unspeakable practical utility. 


verted. 

Hochelaga, or England in the New 
World. Edited by Exior Warevr- 
ron, Esq. In Two Parts. New 
York, Wiley & Putnam. pp 174, 198. 


The above unpronounceable title is an) 


Indian name of Canada, and here serves 
to introduce to the public the experiences 
and opinions of an English gentleman, 
whose name is not communicated, in and 
concerning British America and the Unit- 
ed States. The writer, as far as the 
book is evidence, is a man of dry, genial 
humor, acute, cultivated and _ honest 
mind, shrewd good sense, and great kind- 
liness of nature. He is also a conservative 
through and through, has no idea of hu- 
man progress, regards that clause of the 
Declaration of Independence which af- 
firms that all men are created free and 
equal, as an absurdity, and cherishes a 
conviction as pardonable as it is natural, 
that English institutions are on the whole 
far superior to any others. Add to this, 
that he is a man of too clear mind not to 
perceive that there is a future betore the 
nations more vast in wealth and power 
than all the past, and we have a tolerable 
idea of the author of ‘* Hochelaga.”’ 
The first part of the book is devoted 


Miss Beecher has penetrated into some /to Canada, between which and the United 


of the causes which oppress her sex, but 
we do not think that she has propounded 
an adequate remedy for them. The first 
of these causes in her list, the repugnance 
to healthy and productive Jabor, can only 
be removed by elevating ail labor, in short 
by rendering it attractive., The second, 
the disproportion in the sexes at the Kast 
and West, may perhaps be affected by 
her plan, but, as a moment's reflection 
must show every one, such relief can be but 
temporary. / As to the third cause which 
in her view acts against Woman, the want 
of a profession which ‘‘ opens the way to 
competence, influence, and honor, and 
presents motives for exertion,’’ we do not 
see thafher design, laudable as it is, les- 
senSithe difficulty to any extent, or that 
it can be removed by anything short of a 
reform of society which shall render 
Woman in all respects, an independent 
being, and not a mere appendage to man J 

But we are far from any intention of | 
depreciating the enterprise she so well 
advocates, or her own services init. On 
the contrary, we sincerely wish her, God 
speed! Her ‘abors are in behalf of Hua- 
manity, and every lover of his race must 
invoke success upon her efforts. 

The Address to the Protestant Clergy 
which accompanies her Appeal to Wo- 
man, has the same humane character. It 
discusses at some length the efforts of the 
Catholic Church in the West, and is, in 


States a running parallel is drawn, not al- 
ways to the advantage ofthe latter. The 


second part treats of the United States, and | 
more good-humored or keener criticisms | 


of society and manners in this country 
we have never met with. Our political 
relations are also handled with a sturdy 
judgment and perfect freedom, though of 
course not without the biases of the writ- 
er’s own mind. He expects to see three 
distinct nations grow frum the present 
Union; at the South, an absolute mon- 
archy based on slavery; at the North, a 
monarchy, with a commercial and milita- 
ry aristocracy, while at the West, democ- 
racy will make a last stand, and main- 
tain an existence for a longer or shorter 
period. ‘The chapter in which this view 
is advanced, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing in the book; we make a brief quota- 
tion, which expresses an opinion certain- 
ly not altogether without grounds. | 


“In the North the conditions of the people 
are approaching to those of Europe. The mere 


productions of the earth have ceased to be their 


dependence ; their trading or manufacturing 
towns have grown into cities, their population is 
becoming divided into rich and poor ; the upper 
classes are becoming more enlightened and 
prosperous, the poor more ignorant and discon- 
tented. Increased civilization brings on its weal 
and wo, its powers and its necessities ; as these 
proceed, it will be soon evident that the present 
state-of-nature Government is no longer suita- 
ble; the masses will become turbulent, property 
will be assailed by those who want; and the 


“hero worship,” always so strong in the human 

mind, but especially so in America. The result 
will probably be a monarchy, supported by a 
wealthy and powerful commercial and military 
aristocracy, —and a certain separation from the 
West.” 


The author does not put forward his 
speculations as to the future destiny of 
this country as absolute prophecy, but as 
sketches of what is probable. As to this, 
we will remark that the formation of a 
military aristocracy in the northern por- 
tion of the Union is improbable, but that 
a commercial aristocracy is a thing as 
certain as that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row, unless we adopt the only means 
of preventing it, namely, THE OrGaNniza- 
TION OF Lagor FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
Propie, and not for the benefit of the 
Capitalists alone. At present the whole 
tendency of Industry and Commerce is to 
the establishment of such an aristocracy, 
more odious than the old military feudal- 
ism becanse of a meaner character, and 
because its means of oppression will be 
more sure and subtle. 

We shall not attempt to follow our au- 
thor over the different regions he travers- 
es, though to do so might not be without 
profit. We commend him to our readers 
as an intelligent and penetrating observer. 
Before laying his book aside we will ap- 
propriate the following touches of hu- 
mor. 


“On the poop were several rows of coops, a 
sort of charitable institution for superannuated 
geese and ducks, and, in the list of sea stock 
furnished by the eminent outfitter in the west- 
end, was the item, six dozen chickens. These 
were represented by a grave assemblage of pa- 
triarchal cocks and venerable hens; among the 
former I speedily recognized, by his voice, the 
bird whose voice in the morning, like fire toa 
train, had set going the din so fatal to my slum- 
bers. I promptly ordered his execution; he, 
however, amply revenged himself on those who 
tried to eat him the next day, 

* - ” ~ = * 

“While I was thus entering on my official 
duties, the crew were not neglectful of their 
part of the business, The sails were shaken 
out, the anchor weighed, and the voyage com- 
menced by running aboard of a merchant ship 
moored a little ahead of us. On this occasion 
I made a philological observation, which subse- 
quent experience has only tended to strengthen 
| — that the language used by sailors, under diffi- 
culties, is more worthy of imitation for terseness 
and vigor, than for its elegance and propriety.” 

” 7 . 7 * * 

“There was no public reception during my 
very short stay, but I had the honor of being 
presented to the President. At eleven in the 
forenoon we arrived at the White House, under 
the shade of our umbrellas; from the intense 
heat, a fire-king alone could have dispensed 
with this protection. It is a handsome building, 
of about the same size and pretensions as the 

Lord Lieutanant’s residence in the Phaenix Park 
| in Dublin; but much as I had heard of the re- 
| publican simplicity of the arrangemants, | was 


this respect, a model of the spirit in which | wealthy and their dependents will be ranged in | not prepared to find it what it was, We entered 





a 


without ringing at the door; my kind guide, 
jeading the way, passed through the lower pre- 


mises and ascended the staircase, at the top of 
which we saw a negro dressed very plainly, in 
He 
grinned at us for a moment, and calculating from 
the respectability of my companion that I did 
not mean to steal anything, was walking off, till 
he saw me with a simple confidence, which 


clothes of the same color as his face. 


seemed to him too amiable to be allowed to 
suffer a betrayal, place my umbrella in a corner 
before entering the gallery leading to the private 
apartments he immediately turned to correct 
my error, informing me that if I had any further 
occasion for its services, I had better not leave 
it there, ‘for some one would be sure to walk 
into it.’ I of course took his counsel and my 
property, and proceeded till we arrived at the 
door of the President’s room. My guide knock- 
ed, and the voice of the ruler of millions said, 
‘Come in.’ Before obeying this command, I of 
course left my unfortunate umbrella outside ; 
this done, I walked into the presence and was 
introduced. At the same moment the watchful 
negro, the guardian spirit of my endangered 
property, thrust it into my left hand with another 
and stronger admonition to my simplicity; but 
this time his tone of compassion for my igno- 
rance had degenerated into that of almost con- 
tempt for my obstinate folly. In the meantime, 
my right hand was kindly shaken by the Presi- 
dent, according to custom; he told me to be 


of course trespassed on his valuable time but 


seated, and conversed with much urbanity. 


for a few minutes, and then departed.” 
* 7. * * * * 

“The usual family dinner hour at Boston is 
from three to four, and, unless in a very large 
party, this rule is not broken in upon; the hours 
of evening parties are also very early. Among 
people who are tolerably intimate, the greater 
part of the visiting is carried on in the evening. 
Dancing is not usual at small parties, and, in- 
deed, where society is so very agreeable, it 
would be a waste of time. The ladies particu- 
larly struck me as being very well informed, and 
much more efficient in conversation than —cer- 
tainly the younger portion of, the men. Perhaps 
they do not altogether conceal their knowledge 
of this fact, and in some measure, but very 
slightly indeed, take rather a tone of instruction, 
looking upon the initiative as their duty, as also 
the explanation of any difficulties which may 
arse, A very pretty young lady, one evening, 
quoted three or four words of a well-known 
Latin sentence while speaking to me, and, lest 
I should feel puzzled, kindly translated it before 
continuing her observations. This must have 
been from habit, for as she had never seen or 
heard of me five minutes before, she could not 
have had time to discover any classical deficien- 
cies on my part.” 


Statement of Reasons for Embracing the 
Doctrines and Disclosures of Emanuel 


Swedenborg. By Grorce Busu. New 
York ; John Allen, Nassau St. Bos- 
ton: Otis Clapp, Sehool St. 1846. 


pp. 130. 

This pamphlet contains the argument 
in favor of Swedenborg’s theology, in a 
plain and powerful form, and is worthy 
the attention of all minds enquiring on 
religious doctrines, In giving the rea- 
sons which induced him to Jay aside the 
Calvinistic dogmas for those of the New 
Church, Professor Bush the 


Opportunity for a discussion of the relative 


furnishes 


—— tsetse ses 
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truth of the two systems, which we trust | 
the scholars of the Church he has left, | 
will not pass unimproved. Such a dis- 
cussion is certainly called for by the| 
present state of thought, and cannot be) 
otherwise than beneficial to the cause of 
truth. 

We quote the following assertion of a 
philosophical principle the importance of | 
which cannot be exaggerated. 


“1 know of no more important principle ever | 
advanced to the world than the one above- 
mentioned, to wit, that Thought in all beings is | 
a resultant of Love or Feeling —that a man | 
could not possibly have a*thought if there were 
If this be 
true, all systems of mental philosophy or the- 


not some latent love to prompt it. 


ology which make Intellect the primary princi- 
ple of man’s being, and Feeling, Emotion, or 
Passion, a certain form or quality of Intellect, 
must be radically erroneous. The direct reverse 
is the fact. And that such is in truth the gen- 
eral intuition of the human mind, when not! 
obscured by theories of psychology, may readily 
be inferred from the universal acknowledgment, 
that a man is as his HEART is, and his heart is 


his love.” 


Lyrica Sacra; or War Songs and Ballads 
from the Old Testament. By Wituiam 
Piumer, Jr. Boston: Wm. Crosby 
and H. P. Nichols. 1846. pp. 68. 


This is an endeavor to convert some 


of the grandest passages in the old Tes- 
It would not 
be easy to conceive of a paraphase which 


tament into English rhyme. 


could entirely despoil these inspired utter- 
ances of their sublimity and beauty, but 
in the present case, the success of the 
author in that direction is precisely what 
might have been expected from the pre- 
sumption of the attempt. 


POETRY. 


A WORD FOR POETS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


2 poet ? 
What right have you on this rich earth ? 


Soh! what do you here ? 


What claim to live exempt from toil ? 
Ist wealthy lineage ?— noble birth ? 


“The limbs you wear are strong as mine. 
Your hand —pah ! 'tis a baby’s palm 

By what stout weekly labor, pray, 
D’you earn your leisure Sunday’s calm ? 


“Where lies vour mattock ’—where your spade ? 
f 7 P 


?—your axe ?— your 


Your shuttle ?— loom 
plane ? 
Strip, strip! and, for your father’s sake, 


Show us you were not born in vain. 
“ The very infants at my mill, 
Through half the night, through all the day, 


Run to and fro, and piece the threads, 
And know not what it is to play. 


“ Crippled, or sick, or weak, — they work. 


But vou ! — You doze out life and time ; 
Wasting the nights in useless dream — 
The days in yet more useless rhyme !” 


Alas! the poet did not speak. 
Apart, and half abashed he stood, 


_ tractions. 








That he and his should be disdained, 
And all be thus misunderstood. 


“ What use ?” at last he sighed, “ what use 
To teach the blind the way to sight ? 

The deaf to hear? The dumb to speak? 
The poor man to assert his right ? 


“Ts all this—nothing? God above! 
Do I not draw from out thy skies 
The music of their many spheres, 
And show wherein their beauty lies ? 


“ What use? Why were it not for me, 
And such as me, blind man would tread 
The violet in his ignorant scorn, 
And dust be on the rose’s head. 


“ But we train up the youthful heart 

To injure nought, and nought abuse ; 
And guide the willing mind from birth 

Till death ; and do ye ask —‘ what use ’’ 


“My Brothers! to whose country hearths 
Oft-times the Muses venture down, 
And thou, sage Sister, who has left 
The prim cap for the laurel crown, — 


“ Come,—tell them all ye dream and do— 
For noble acts by each are done — 

And bid them count the men whose deeds 

(In all that trade or science breeds) 
Surpass ye, underneath the sun!” 


People’s Journal. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principies, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to secial institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHannine. 





Errata. In Tennyson’s Sonnet on 
Buvonararte, in our paper of week before 
last, on page 169, line third, for green, 
read queen, and line twelfth, for Hazed, 
read Blazed. 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION. — NO. VI. 


(Continued from p. 191.) 
We will briefly conclude our examina- 


_tion of the conditions of rendering indus- 


try attractive. To become so, it must 
answer to the natural attractions of man. 
Man, as we have seen, is constantly at- 
tracted and drawn into relations to three 
spheres of being, which are correlative 
with his own sensitive, affective and in- 
tellectual nature. His soul seeks harmo- 
ny with things, through the material 
senses ; with persons, through the social 
affections ; and finally with /aws or prin- 
ciples of order, through what we have 
called the distributive or regulating at- 
We have shown how labor, 
under the present pressure of competition, 
outrages every sense and crucifies the af- 
fections; and we have supposed the case 
reversed in an Association, where there 
shall be outward LUXURY to reconcile and 
tempt each sense to labor, converting 
what is now a painful necessity into a 
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healthful, delightful and refining influence,|very principles of method. We shall | make them meet if possible. Their dif- 
and rendering the whole man.receptive of only stumble in the practical, if we hurry, ference distresses and distracts us, till 
God’s material revelation of beauty ; and by the abstract in a case like this. Or-| they converge towards one centre and 
5 where there shall be true sociery, or ganization, of every sort, presupposes) make up one whole. Succeeding in this 
GROUPS, proceeding purely from industrial theory ; and where the organization pro- we enjoy a very proud delight; exalta- 
¥ and spiritual affinities, by which means posed is new, where it is not an old tion and enthusiasm take possession of 








ear ae 


business and useful occupations shall 
cease to be a suspension and a shutting 
out of all considerations of Friendship, 
Love, Paternity or Class, and shal] afford 
for these a series of rich and varied op- 
portunities. But the chief, the difficult 
condition of rendering industry attractive, 
the one which is the condition of both the 


° | 
others, and which alone can prevent ne- 


habit which can go on asleep, forgetting us; we have conquered repulsive tenden- 
its own reasons, the plainest and most cies, we have reconciled diversities, we 
practical description of it is nothing with- | have got a unity together, something that 
out a statement of the Why and Where- | looks a little complete, that glows and be- 
fore. / Especially so here: because this comes alive as we contemplate it ; and our 
organization of industry assumes to be | feeling is as of being united with the 
the only true, the natural organization, | very heart and sou] of things, as of get- 
hitherto not sought nor dreamed of; the | tng home again and resting from endless 
order claimed is the Divine Order, now “roamings amid the contradictory and 


si cessity or chance from crowding out at-| 
traction, to the utter derangement and de- 
feat of all material or social harmony, is 


for the first time revealed; and the doc- | strange. This is what Fourier calls the 
trine presupposes that the demand for Composite, or the exalting passion. It is 
such an order exists in the very nature of | the love of agreement. In its fullest ex- 


. man, and for a_key and indicator pf its ercise it cannot abide analysis or critical 
f Ill. Orcanization sy Series. 


oF A / principles consults the natural attraétions dissection. It is fanatically averse to dis- 
sf There must be series of objects, series of the human soul. This then we must: ‘tinetions and shuts its eyes against them. 


of functions, series of characters or func- 
tionaries. There must be a graduated 
scale of varieties, as a foundation for any 
accords. Here is the beginning of at- 
ft traction, in the fine discrimination of dif- 
ferences. Affinities are not absolute and 
between wholes. This is very wel] un- 
derstood in the now familiar science of | 


do. This Fourier did, and his numerous. It always wants to rake the coals together 
works present reiterated statements of the and keep up a glowing heat. Its reason- 
principles with which he started, mingled ing is rather that of sentiment than 
with a series of pictures of results in| that of science. It is fonder of enjoying 
their last application to the forms of so-| than of criticising: it is more ready to ac- 
cial life. // But the intermediate steps, the cept than it is to judge. It is all too 
methods of his reasoning, and the real | ready to cunsent ; and this in fact is what 


chemical affinities ; we should be equally 
learned in the passional or social) chemis- 
try. It is the A BC of music; without 
the scale or series of tones there could 
be neither melody nor harmony; how, 
then, without a scale of characters, ean 


there be social music? how, without a/ 


series of workers, working upon a series 
of objects, can there be a music of pro- 
ductive industry, a harmonious coépera- 
tion of the countless hands which ply 
their ceaseless trade of subjugating and 
moulding matter to the purposes of mind 
and building up the materia] frame-work 
of our life? 
tractive labor, like the first two, grows 
out of the soul's wants. | Luxury is the 
end or focus of our material] attractions ; 
Grovps are the focus or converging point 
of our social attractions. In like manner 
Series are the focus and result of this 
third class, which Fourier calls the dis- 
tributing, the mechanizing, the regulating 
attractions or passions of the soul. / 


This third condition of at- | 


his classifications look arbitrary, his terms 


are technical and strange, ard the books 


are very unsatisfactory to many readers, 
to all in short who have not the insight to 
divine the principle in the application. 
This is peculiarly the case with these. 
three Mechanizing Passions, whose names | 
_sound so uncouth, and which he has both | 
named and described with reference to 


,| one sphere only of their application ; and | 


even then, he does not hesitate to borrow 
the name sometimes from that mzs-appli- 


cation in which these passions happen to | 


have been most familiar to us, calling by 


metaphysics of his philosophy he has) 
been prevented, by a fear of being too. 
abstract for his readers, from fairly set- | 
ting forth; and the consequence is that. 


art, @ symphony, a picture, a 


constitutes any pleasure of any kind; a 
pleasant sound is the consent of so many 
measured vibrations ; a pleasant taste or 
odor is the consent of so many titillating 
nerves. f These compounds when again 
compounded yield a heightened pleasure, 
and a more composite, as in works of 
a cathedral, 
or a feast; each of which is so much 
realization to the soul of its desire for 
unity. New truth bursting on the mind 
awakens the same ecstacy ; it is so much 
more of the doubtful, the contradictory, 
and the promiscuous conquered and re- 
duced to unity. And these must not be 
solitary enjoyments ; the sweeter the mu- 
sic, the lovelier the picture, the more rav- 


ishing the feast, the clearer the vision 


‘the name of Cabalism the passion for dis-| and the grander the conviction, the more 
criminating differences, and by the name the need of imparting and of sharing. 
of Ambition that which properly is rever-| Probably the highest experience of the 
ence for order and regard for true de- | composite, is where a multitude of souls 
grees. Let us now proceed. / are touched by some great sentiment; 














_} The law of Series, we say, is found in 
| three strong tendencies or wants or at- 


where art and eloquence conspire with pa- 
| triotism or religion, and a thousand hearts 











eS To proceed with clearness, we must 


tractions of the human soul ; —tenden-| beat as one, in the high harmony of soul 
define these passions, we must appreciate | 


eies which regard net matter and mate- | and sense. ‘Then the barriers of distine- 
the precise claims, respectively and col- rial pleasures merely, not persons and | tion, whether of character or caste, seem 








- lectively, of these regulating Three. | sympathies merely, but certain mathemat- | suddenly let down between us, we forget 
i And we must define also their objects, | ical laws of succession and combination in | that we are strangers, we turn with equal 
oe catch at least a glimpse of the three them both. ‘trust to every one, converse where before 
- Laws of whose presiding presence in the / 3. And first we have a tendency to| we should not have saluted, and feel a 
Pt 


‘ 
universe they warn us, urging us to re- 
cognition of the same in all our actions | 


and arrangements. This is the distinct-| affections all point to individuals. 


seek unity in all things, even while the ‘common nature and a common conscious- 
senses offer nothing but variety, and the | ness, in unity with one another and as it 
We) were with God. These are our highest 


. . ive philosophy of Fourier; this is his dis- | 


covery. 
nies. 
able ; 
knacks and special mechanisms, but of the | 


* The Series governs the harmo- 
Some abstraction here is unavoid- 


9 


for the question is not of mere 


require our pleasures to be compound. | 
Nothing singly satisfies us; we must 
have it blended with a great deal more. 
We instinctively seek out the common! 


| feature in a multitude of particulars, and | 


moments, in which we live most, most 
forgetting our own lives. It is the Com- 


| posite which creates festivities and public 
‘worship. / 
Society is false, when it deprives us of 











thie caw, when it no longer ministers 


to our enthusiasm. Labor will be made 
attractive, by the blending of many in 
one feeling, by the corporate enthusiasm | 
of each group, and still more by the holi- 
er enthusiasm of the thought that all are) 
serving the same end, the great end of | 
Humanity. [The queen-bee ‘* feels her 
tribe in her.’’ The laborer in Associa- 
tion will feel his race in each true effort | 
of his own, and will proudly smile upon 
the small thing he does, as if he saw in it| 
the complement of the perfected beauty 
of the globe. /The Composite demands 
that many should be working to one end, 
and that they be constant to one another, 





that an esprit du corps grow up between 
them. For this end the materials of | 
sympathy must be multiplied ; the fune- | 
tion must suit those engaging in it; the | 
more pleasures there are connected with | 
it, both material and spiritual, the more | 
there is to share, the more food for enthn- | 
siasm. 

2. But in the very bosom of agree- 
ment, difference and rivalry begin. A| 
criticising spirit naturally succeeds this | 
high enthusiasm. We begin to compare | 
and note the differences between 
Where we merged the individual in the | 
whole and only saw resemblances, we 
now exaggerate the individual and draw 
Each seems anxious to | 


us. 


nice distinctions. 
exceed the other, if only in some slight 
All equality, all uniformity and | 
Hence a 


degree. 
monotony become detestable. 
wholesome emulation, by which each 
stimulates each and the various shades | 
of character and function are distinctly | 
brought out and perfected into elements | 
of richer harmony. Here, in this restless | 
tendency, is the first germ of improve- 

ment and of progress. “Out of what) 
seemed uniform and simple, there now | 
develops itself a graduated seale of dif- 
The white ray splits and is| 
The sin- | 
gle tone begets a whole scale of melody. 


ferences. 
refracted into a scale of colors. 
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need not be in any bad sense. How irre- ‘till the presence of more colors absorbs 
sistible among the best of friends is the | their difference into a richer harmony. 
tendency to cliques and coteries, to divide So too in the social sphere, in groups of 
in factions about the minutest shades of| Friendship or Ambition. » Two persons 
the same faith and the same purpose, and have a marked aversion for each other, 
more especially, of the same tastes. Sci- they mutually irritate or paralyze each 
ence has long been exercising its cabal-| other, it is placing both of them in a 
ism in the numbering and classing of the} false position to bring them together 
different varieties of every natural object; | alone. But the presence of some third 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal one, if he be the proper person, operates 
kingdoms, it has formed its series of like a charm upon them both, and be- 
genera, species, varieties, &c. And the tween the three there is now freedom 
further this discrimination of shades is| and vivacity and harmony. / And the 
carried, the more complete our knowledge | greater the variety of characters at hand, 


,and the more evident the essential unity the greater will be the chance of their 


of all things. ‘* It is difficult to see any furnishing out a series amongst them, in 
unity or correspondence between two)| which many will be harmonized, who 
wholes, as sound and color. But let sci- | never could be separately. } So in the 
ence apply her prism to them, and in- "sphere of honor or ambition. Two who 
stantly we have a series of tones and oe nearly equal rank may live in bitter 
series of colors, corresponding each to | mortifying rivalry ; but the presence of a 
each; and thus we win from the two third whom they both look up to, makes 
wholes a confession of relationship. | them by their very strife converge more 
f This hint will suffice to show how es- | swiftly to one end. 

sential to any appreciation of harmony,! This will be enough to show the neces- 
and consequently to the gratification of| sity ‘of series and minute subdivision of 
any attraction, whether material or spirit- | functions in all industry, before it can be- 
ual, is a fine perception of differences, | come attractive. |/We have no space to 
and a power the uppusite of that which | enter into a minute description of a series, 


blends all in a moment of enthusiasm. | to enumerate its terms and degrees, and 
| 


And this is what we had in view in say- 


| cabalistic passion js the characteristic one. 
Thus to gratify our material attractions, 


material things and qualities and functions | 


must be so arranged in series, that each 
individual may find what corresponds 
precisely to his own especial taste. ) Fitty 
persons may love roses and find a plea- 
sure in their cultivation; here is an affin- 
ity of tastes, a group. But the bond be- 
tween them, 
the passional attraction for each other 
and for it, is comparatively weak as yet. 


the ardor of their labor, | 


the mathematical relations between them, 
ing that neither the material nor the so- | 
cial attractions of man could procure him | 
a single satisfaction without the interven- 
tion of this third class of attractions, of | 
which as a class this refining, emulative, | 


to unfold all its accords and discords, 
or, so to speak, its ‘* Thorough-Bass.”’ 
And indeed it has not been our purpose to 
explain the series, but only to point out 
how much the direct and true develop- 
ment of any of our attractions presup- 
poses and depends on such an order. / 
3. But this difference-seeking, emulous, 
refining tendency, while on the one hand 
it disturbs and raises questions in the 
proud feasts of the enthusiastic Compo- 
site; while it suffers not the happiest 
coneurrence of elements to remain long, 
but will have progression; while it re- 
lentlessly breaks up all uniformity by the 
stealthy insinuation of differences which 


can only resolve themselves in some new 


The ideal pursuit which already unites | Let there be introduced a large variety of harmony :— it on the other hand holds 


many, soon betrays 
which are espoused by each respectively | 
with a peculiar zeal. In present 
society we see this in its worst form, as) 
in the cabals and intrigues of political | 
parties, or of fashionable life 


our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


suffers, of Cabalism. Properly it is the 
spirit of progressive refinement. 
each little shade and feature of difference, 
ull they all together form a graduated 
series, shading off on both sides from a 
principal and central type, and thus re- 
sult in unity again, 


There is the cabalism of thonght and | 


the cabalism of action. The same princi- 
ple which makes a man a skilful analyzer 


and a critic intellectually, makes him so- 
cially a restless rival and intriguer, which | 


each, laboring to perfect their favorite | 
rose, devoted to it with enthusiasm, eager 


ers, 


a variety of aspects | roses, and there will be partizans for! back the tendency to fly off into promis- 


cuous and capriciouschange. It mediates 


between Unity and Variety, and creates 
to establish its superiority above all oth- | 
and evidently the sum of attraction | 


measured series of varieties, which still 
point baek and forward to the original 


And hence | 
the ignoble title under which this passion | 


It nurses | 


in the whole group is considerably en-| Unity. Of this third tendency, the Adfer- 
hanced. / Carry it still farther and sup- | nating Passion, as it is called by Fourier, 
pose the varieties developed inte a com-| we will now briefly speak. 

plete series analagous to the series of / We weary of monotony. Change of 
'musical tones, so that there may be as| some sort is indispensable to health of 
many sorts of leagues and rivalries and | mind or body.’ The laborer must alter- 
| counterpoises among these groups or po) nate in his employments; aud hence a 
‘ties, as there may be discords and con- | Most important condition of attractive 
| cords in music, and the result is now the| labor is that of short sessions, which can 
most intense attraction, and a harmony /| only he ensured to all by the associative 
‘that is complete; the discords between organization in series of groups. There 
two or three are neutralized and absorbed each person will be a member of some 
by their relations to other members of the | twenty groups in various series, aceording 
series. | Just so two colors centrast badly, | to the number of his original attractions 
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He will alternate from one 
to the other, thus enjoying not only fresh 
occupation, but fresh society, from hour 
to hour. It is by this means that the 
various series interlock into each other, 
and that the unity is kept up between 
them all. Without this alternation, were 
there a complete separation of different 
occupations, and every person identified 
with one and one only; a permanent 
separation of interests would grow up, 
and the harmony of the Phalanx as a 
whole would be entirely lost. 


and talents. 


By means 
of the short sessions, every individual has 
a corporate interest in almost every party, 
he is not constantly identified with some 


one interest, and thus the equilibrium mind with the force of demonstration, no 


must be preserved. J 


We trust this positive statement and 
exposition of the doctrine of attractive la- 
bor, imperfect and hurried as it is, suffi- 
ciently answers the objections of the 
We have 
now concluded what we had to say upon 
the first general head of objections, that 
of Labor. Several other topics remain, 
as those of Family, Government, Reli- 
gious Unity, and so forth. 


Oberlin reviewer on that head. 


Of these we 
shall endeavor briefly to dispose in a suc- 
ceeding article. 





JOHN A. COLLINS. 

A statement by Mr. Collins, acknowl- 
edging his abandonment of the schemes 
of philanthropy and social improvement, 
in the prosecution of which he has been 
so conspicuous for a few years back, is 
going the rounds of the newspapers, ac- 
companied by almost every variety of 
comment. It is due to truth and justice 
to declare that whatever may have been 
the merits or defects of Mr. Collins's 
plans, they were altogether independent 
of the Associative movement in this 
country, with which they have some- 
times been confounded by our discriminat- 
ing and conscientious conductors of the 
press. 

For ourselves, we have looked with in- 
terest on Mr. Collins’s endeavors, as we 
should on those of any one who was alive 
to the evils of the present social state, 
and who was striving, with earnestness 
and power, to discover or apply a remedy. 
At the same time, we have never been 
blind to the radical evils of his system, 
and the intrinsic difficulties of carrying it 
into practice. ‘The spirit in which he at- 
tempted to realize it, seemed to us far too 
exclusive, too rash, too destructive, to 
warrant any very sanguine hopes that his 
efforts would be successful. His attacks 
on religion, his repudiation of govern- 
ment, his failing to recognize the inequal- 
ities and gradations, which form the law 


of the Universe, and his violent hostility, 
—equalled only by that of the Express 
i 


‘religious belief 


, wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 
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and Observer, and in both cases with the | Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
. | small expense. 
same ignorance of the subject,—to the | Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 


system of Fourier, always appeared to us | ers received upon reasonable ag SMITH 
. 7 ett A. L. . 
to cast ‘‘ominous conjecture’’ on his) —— 


whole enterprise. BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Of course then we cannot be surprised| The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 


o the resalt * which he has arrived. | . -angements for enlarging the establish- 
We wished for him a clear field to test ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
his ideas; we have contended for his additional number of pupils. : 

. | ‘The course of study comprises instruction 
freedom, as we would for our own; and 


in the various branches usually taught in the 
now that he has satisfied himself that he! High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
has been under a mistake, it is no wonder 


land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate diree- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwieur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Dotiars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 











to us that he swings back again to the) 
Conservatism from which he first started. 
He had no fixed system to rest upon, no 
principles that had fastened upon his 
that the social order 
which he advocated was the destiny of 
man as appointed by the Creator before 
the foundation of the world. His expe- 
the truth of the 
ideas concerning social progress, which 
are cherished by the Associative School. 
All reform must grow out of a true per- 


rience confirms us in 


ception of the essential tendencies and 
demands of human nature; no element 
must be added, no element omitted; the 
material order must be satisfied by the 
organization of attractive industry; and 
the spiritual order, for which all things 
were made, must receive a true develop- 
ment by the establishment of the highest 
social relations, — the unity of man with 
man, leading to the unity of man with 
the Universe and with the Creator. 

The career of Mr. Collins, we believe, 
was prompted by a sentiment of genuine 
benevolence ; but sentiment alone, as the 
event has shown, is not enough; baffled 


and disappointed in his endeavors, he is 
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Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 21-2 
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Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
the City Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 
A. M.,and5 p.m. Sunday excepted. 
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led by the desire for human happiness, 
which no doubt dwells in his heart, from 
a reckless, unmitigated radicalism, to the 
decencies and respectabilities of orthodox 
Whiggery. He will find little there but 
dry husks and bitter herbs, neither of 
which will be much to his taste; we 
think he will hardly tarry long in his 
present position; but what his next re- 
move will be, we shall not ventureeto| to, 8 State Street. 


predict. | Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
‘lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
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